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TO THE MEMORY OF 
QUENTIN ROOSEVELT 


Their bodies are buried in peace ; 
but their name liveth for evermore 


FOREWORD 


HE days of small professional armies are past. 
Now entire nations go to war, and therefore 
the army is the replica of the country itself. Our 
army in France was more representative of the 
United States than is the national Congress. The 
strength and the weakness of the nation were shown 
in it. In its ranks were cowards as well as brave 
men. Any one who ever saw active service knows 
that in every company some man flinched or tried 
to run away. It is as idle to say that no Ameri- 
cans were cowards as it is to say that there are no 
thieves or criminals in our large cities. What we 
can say is that the record of the American soldiers 
as a whole is one of which we may well be proud. 
“For Valor’ is the simple inscription of the most 
prized of all American decorations, the Medal of 
Honor. Generally the deed which won it is re- 
corded in a condensed, bald statement reading like 
a definition in a dictionary. Generally that is all 
that remains by which it is possible to visualize 
some action that forms a part of the tradition which 
is the United States. 
Histories concern themselves with laws, constitu- 
tions, and wars. The individuals of whom they 
speak are the great statesmen or generals. When 
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they describe battles they pay little attention to the 
junior officers or enlisted men. 

I believe that a nation is mirrored in war by the 
rank and file of its soldiers, not by any individual 
strategist; just as I believe that it is mirrored in 
peace by its ordinary every-day citizens rather than 
by some brilliant statesman. For this reason I 
have written the stories that follow. 

I have written them now because I wished to have 
them as historically accurate in every detail as pos- 
sible. In order to accomplish this it was necessary 
to get the material before the records were lost or 
destroyed and the memories of witnesses blurred by 
time. 

The deeds selected are not necessarily the most 
heroic in our army, where many were gallant. They 
are, however, the peers of any acts performed by 
our troops. Fifth Avenue, Archery Road, Grand 
Street, and Main Street sent their quota of men 
who dared and died. New York and Clay Centre 
have their honor-roll. The men with whom the 
stories deal typify not only sacrifice and devotion 
but also, through their birth and ancestors, some of 
the varied strains that go to make up the colorful 
skein from which is woven our national character. 

Kvery racial stock and strain that go to make 
our country furnished its deeds of heroism. Colo- 
nel Vidmer, who commanded the 307th Infantry, 
was leading his men through the tangled wilderness 
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of the Argonne Forest. On the wood roads the 
Germans had placed machine-guns which mowed 
down the Americans when they burst out of the 
brush. As Vidmer and his adjutant were crossing 
one of these roads they came on eight dead Ameri- 
cans lying where the storm of bullets had smitten 
them. The colonel told his adjutant to take their 
names from their identification tags. After the 
battle he looked over the pencilled list. ach of 
the eight dead soldiers came of a different racial 
stock, from a different country in Kurope. 

In the ranks of the regiment with which I served 
were men born in Italy, Germany, Poland, France, 
Ireland, and Greece, who played their part with 
the greatest gallantry. 

Though the army was made up in the main of 
young men, the older men volunteered and served 
also. ‘The dashing gallantry of youth was equalled 
by the determined courage of the older men. These 
men took the war as a duty of citizenship. They did 
their turn at the wheel, came back to this country, 
and took up the work they had left. 

All branches of the service contributed their he- 
roes. The dough-boys and fliers naturally fur- 
nished the largest number, for their men had the 
greatest opportunities. ‘The rest, however, had 
their proportionate quota. This holds true of cer- 
tain services which did not actually fight. Unfor- 
tunately, too, men in these services did not receive 
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much recognition at the hands of the general pub- 
lic, for it was difficult for the ordinary man to visu- 
alize a hero who was not fighting. 

Such were the mess-sergeants and cooks. I have 
seen an old sergeant taking the food forward to the 
men along a road which the Germans were strafing. 
I have seen some of his mules fall dead, hit by a 
shell. I have seen the sergeant cut them from the 
traces and lead the trainon. The front-line troops 
must be fed. 

The Medical Corps furnished a constant succes- 
sion of heroes who are now back practising in St. 
Louis or Boston, Cold Spring or Zenith. 

It is difficult for those who have never fought in 
a war to visualize or understand the attitude of 
mind it begets. Death is so common that it loses 
much of the horror that is associated with it in or- 
dinary life. 'This is particularly true in the case 
of the Regular whose profession is arms. He gets 
a reputation for being hard-boiled, because what 
strikes the civilian as horrible seems to him merely 
ordinary. 

There was a grim instance of this when the 1st 
Division was in the trenches near Montsee. One 
squad of the 26th Infantry was sent each night as 
an outpost to a very exposed position near the Ger- 
man lines. It was feared that during the day the 
Boches might find their way to this place by an old 
communication trench which led toward their po- 
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sition. Because of this the corporal in charge was 
told, in order to prevent identification by the 
enemy, to bring back the body of any of his squad 
who might be killed. 

One night there was a sharp bombardment. In 
the gray dawn the company commander was in- 
specting the lines and noticed this squad filing back. 
As they drew near he saw that the corporal was 
carrying a man’s leg under his arm. When the 
soldier saw his captain he stopped, saluted, and 
said: “Sir, Private Jones got hit by a shell. I have 
brought him back, as the captain ordered. This is 
his leg. Brown is carrying the rest in a poncho.” 

The commonness of death in war which causes 
such incidents makes a more effective preachment 
of immortality than ever was made from a pulpit. 
Serving side by side through back-breaking labor 
and constant danger, men learn to care far more 
deeply than is possible in the sheltered comfort of 
every-day life at home. The closest of friendships 
are formed only to be severed in an instant by bul- 
let or shell, for death is constantly at the elbows of 
soldiers in the front lines. 

The buddy with whom the soldier is sharing his 
last cigarette, before that cigarette is finished is a 
torn mass of blood, mud, and khaki. Instinct tells 
the survivor that what lies at his feet is not his com- 
rade. Something has gone, and, what is more, that 
something is indestructible. 
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It has been my experience that the men who 
cherish the least rancor after a war are those who 
did the fighting. From its very nature war lends 
itself to misunderstanding. Naturally the enemy 
are abused. This is partly because it is normal to 
believe ill of the enemy, and partly for propaganda 
purposes. All kinds of lies are told about them, 
which as a rule leave a more lasting impression on 
those who did not serve at the front. 

A typical lie of the last war was the constantly 
reiterated statement both in the United States and 
Great Britain that the Germans were cowards. 

Of course this is untrue. If their officers and 
men had not been fighters, they would not have 
been able, with greatly inferior numbers, to hold 
the Allies at bay for so long and all but win the 
struggle. 

The soldiers who served against them can recall 
many instances of splendid bravery on their part. 
Major Van Santvoord Merle-Smith was command- 
ing a battalion of the old 69th. It was fighting in 
Champagne. The Germans had been delivering 
a series of strong counter-attacks. The Ameri- 
cans had repulsed them. 

Suddenly, from the cloud of smoke and dust that 
covered the terrane where the major and his men 
were holding the trench, appeared a figure. It 
was close to them before they saw it. It was com- 
pletely alone. Surprised by its solitariness, they 
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held their fire. Toward them it stalked, until they 
were able to see it was a German officer, striding 
along, stiff as a ramrod, a monocle in his eye. All 
his men had been killed or wounded. Through 
the wire he picked his way and jumped into our 
trench. Near by stood a burly sergeant. Club- 
bing his rifle he shouted: “Surrender!’ The Boche 
turned on him, eyed him insolently, and said: 
“Schweinehund!” The sergeant brought his rifle 
down and knocked him out. 

Those days left an indelible mark on the minds 
of the men who served. Of the many vivid impres- 
sions stamped on the mind, none was more lasting 
than the way unessentials were swept aside and 
men clove to first principles. Differences that 
loom up in peace shredded away in war like mist 
from the Atlantic headlands. 

At home, in the comfortable days of peace, rich 
man and poor man, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, 
are far too often conscious of the differences be- 
tween them. When lives are at stake this con- 
sciousness disappears and each accepts the other on 
individual character. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the ques- 
tion of religious dogma. The soldiers neither 
knew nor cared what the faith of their side-partners 
might be. This did not mean they lacked faith. 
If anything they believed more deeply. 

Not only was this the attitude of the men, but 
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the chaplains of all faiths accepted it. Protestant 
minister, Catholic father, and Jewish rabbi served 
all American soldiers without distinction. 

In the hospitals worked Sherrard Billings, a 
Protestant clergyman who was my father’s class- 
mate in college and my schoolmaster when I was a 
boy. He is a little dark man with a heart as cour- 
ageous and gentle as Sir Philip Sidney’s. To him 
all Americans had an equal appeal and he tended 
all with equal solicitude. 

Father Francis P. Duffy, winner of the D. S. C. 
and chaplain of the 165th, held one of the first ser- 
vices over the grave of my brother Quentin. 

In Atlantic City, N. J., there is preaching Rabbi 
Davidowitz, also winner of the D. S. C., who served 
with the 312th Infantry. I have had Protestants 
and Catholics of that regiment tell me of services 
which he conducted and they attended. 

It would be wrong to pay tribute to the men 
whose deeds are recorded by story and citation and 
to neglect to recognize the great number who, for 
one reason or another, failed of notice. In every 
engagement there are many who handle themselves 
with the highest heroism, but who pass unmarked. 
Sometimes there are no witnesses to the act, some- 
times all who saw it are killed. EXvery man who 
was privileged to fight in France recalls countless 
instances of this. 

A. typical example occurred in Belleau Woods. 
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The 2nd Division had been struggling to drive the 
Germans from this position. Burial details were 
sent out after the battle. Two of the men who 
were engaged in this work, Sergeant Sweeney and 
Private Price, found the following story of heroism 
written in the bodies of the slain. 

A German machine-gun had been placed _ be- 
tween two rocks on the crest of a rugged hill. A 
couple of squads of marines under the command of 
Sergeant Edwin Kishler, while advancing across 
the valley, had come under its fire. Two or three 
dead soldiers were crumpled in the underbrush at 
this point. 

The sergeant had evidently ordered a charge. 
The bodies of a half-dozen Americans were 
sprawled on the slope that led to the emplacement. 
Half-way up the hill the detachment had been 
halted by the fire. More dead soldiers marked this 
line. Here apparently all were killed but Kishler 
and a Private McDonough. A few yards farther 
on was McDonough, dead, with empty cartridge- 
clips and an automatic rifle by him. Finally, five 
yards from the enemy emplacement, pitched on his 
face, lay Sergeant Kishler, a rifle with a fixed bay- 
onet clutched in his hand and a dozen bullet wounds 
in his chest. 

The War is long past. The German guns which 
pounded the American soldiers in France now 
stand in the parks of our cities and towns. Around 
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them on national holidays the people gather for 
patriotic celebrations. The veterans march up. 
Ten years of peace have padded their figures until 
many of the brown uniforms seem about to burst 
their buttons. Songs and speeches follow. All is 
worth while, for all helps to keep alive the greatest 
victory we won—national unity. 


SINE QUA NON 


A little girl once asked an author friend of her 
father’s whether he did the pictures in the book or 
merely the easy part—the writing that runs round 
them. In this book the illustrations are done by 
a vivid author, a gifted artist, but above all by a gal- 
lant officer, Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., of the 
Marine Corps. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the fol- 
lowing, without whose aid these stories could not 
have been written: 


The officers of the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The families and friends of those with whom the stories 
deal. 

Colonel Arthur W. Little, from whose manuscript the 
story of Henry Johnson was taken. 

Colonel A. V. P. Anderson. 

Colonel L. S. Breckinridge. 

Colonel E. L. Butts. 

Colonel G. E. Buxton. 

Captain E. C. B. Danforth, Jr. 

Monsignor J. A. Delaney. 

Major George W. Easterday. 

Sgt. Michael B. Ellis - 

Colonel H. E. Hartney. 

Captain George P. Hays. 

General John A. Lejeune. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles Rees Lloyd. 
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Mr. Frank Luke, Sr. 

General U. G. McAlexander. 
Mrs. L. Wardlaw Miles. 

Mrs. Mary Mimney. 

Admiral William A. Moffett. 
Captain Charles Pfeiffer. 
Admiral and Mrs, John Augustus Rodgers. 
Judge Edward N. Scheiberling. 
Colonel George Vidmer. 
Commander R. E. Wainwright. 
Colonel E. L. Whitley. 


In addition to the official papers and records, 
the division histories, and such other accounts as 
“Sergeant York and His People,” by Cowan, were 
consulted. 
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THE WAY OF AN EAGLE 


“TI fought till my sword did cleave to my hand; and 
when they were joined together, as if a sword grew out of 
my arm, and when the blood ran through my fingers, then 
I fought with most courage.”—Pilgrim’s Progress. 


The great balloon crumpled in flames. 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE 


HE last frontier of our country was the South- 
west. The barren, sun-scorched deserts, the 
desolate wind-weathered mountains and _ buttes 
’ drove the rush of civilization to the north, as a great 
rock shoulders aside the current of a river. It was 
a land of contrasts. By the streams that flowed 
through the valleys there were waving cottonwoods 
and green meadows. Beyond the river-basins 
there was little but thorny scrub, mescal, and cac- 
tus. The blazing heat of the deserts in the summer 
was matched by the bitter cold of the snow-covered 
mountains in winter. Apaches roamed the coun- 
try, as gallant and cruel a tribe of Indians as ever 
lived. Navajos, Hopis, Mojaves, and half a dozen 
other tribes dwelt among the hills and valleys. 
Through the north ran the old Gila Trail. Down 
this trail, and a dozen similar, had drifted the Span- 
iards in their brief but great epic of exploration and 
conquest, which left the imprint of their race and 
language on half the Americas. 'They were tough 
men, those old Conquistadores, trudging through 
the glaring sun with their dented armor and cum- 
bersome arms. Deguzman and Coronado marched 
through the winding canyons in search of the “Lost 
Seven Cities,’ whose houses were said to be in- 
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crusted with gold and jewels. They were followed 
by the devoted Catholic missionaries—Friars Kino 
and Garces and a score more, who sought not 
wealth but the saving of souls. 

Some few stopped on the route to found missions 
or ranches. Others went by sea to fertile Califor- 
nia, where the bell-like names Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Monterey guard their memories. 

For nearly three hundred years the Southwest 
changed but little. Meanwhile the United States 
had become an independent nation. ‘The fiery en- 
ergy of our early years demanded outlets. Soon 
the first scattered vanguard of our people reached 
this land. Pike, Frémont, the Patties, and the lit- 
tle iron man Kit Carson penetrated its fastnesses in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 

Then came the war between the United States 
and Mexico. As a result of our victory and the 
Gadsden purchase, a great stretch of country which 
included the Southwest became a part of our na- 
tion. 

With the coming of the Americans conditions 
began to change, but even then slowly. To the 
country drifted cattlemen, sheepmen, prospectors; 
and with them the gun-fighters, gamblers and bad 
men that go with the frontier. They were the rest- 
less adventurous young men of the nation. 

The lean, leathery, lantern-jawed frontiersmen 
lived hard. Life at best was a chancy business, 
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and they would not have had it otherwise. ach 
man was a law unto himself, and protected his own. 
The Indians constantly went on the war-path, and 
the tally of slain marked their trail. The settlers 
paid them in kind, and none too gently. Some of 
our common sayings come from those pioneer days. 
“Off the reservation” is merely the expression that 
was used when the Indians left their reserve on a 
raid. 

The lonely desert prospector not only ran the 
danger of a death by drought, but when he drove 
his lop-eared burros to the water-hole he might find 
waiting for him an ambuscade of Apaches. If he 
did, often the story was read by the next-comer in 
a scalpless skeleton draped in weathered rags with 
the desert sand drifting over all. 

Not only were there Indian troubles, but often 
the settlers fought bitterly among themselves. 
Fierce wars ranged between cattle and sheep men. 
Wordy argument and law played little part. Rifle 
and pistol were judge and jury. 

Claim-jumping was common in the mining- 
camps. Around “The Broncho,” at Prescott, 
there were a dozen graves to show that owner and 
claim-jumper alike meant business. Smugglers 
ran goods over the Mexican border. There were 
famous bandits and rustlers, such as the Earps, 
Holliday, the Apache Kid, and Pearl Hunt the 
woman outlaw. 
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When the Territory of Arizona was formed in 
°63 there were a hundred thousand square miles of 
land, and, outside of the Indians, a population of 
six thousand five hundred of which half were Mex- 
ican. 

To Arizona in ’73 came a fourteen-year-old boy 
—Frank Luke. He was German-born, of the 
sturdy stock that came to this country when the 
republican revolution of ’48 failed in Europe. The 
North owes much to the German immigrants of 
those days, for they fought gallantly on a hundred 
battle-fields in the Civil War. It was the German 
regiments of St. Louis that held Missouri from se- 
ceding. Luke’s father was typical of the rest, for 
when he had been in this country but a few months 
he enlisted in the Union Army. 

Frank Luke made the trip west with his uncle 
and aunt. The journey itself was an adventure in 
those days. There was no railroad within five hun- 
dred miles of Prescott or Phoenix. From Wil- 
mington, California, to Los Angeles the little party 
went by stage-coach. There they got places on 
a buckboard that carried the mail. 

For a week they travelled steadily. The sun 
shone brilliantly from a cloudless blue sky. All 
day long they jolted through powdery dust. 
Groves of eucalyptus were succeeded by barren 
stretches of sage-brush and cactus. Jack-rabbits 
jumped up and disappeared with effortless speed; 
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coyotes slunk shadowlike through the scrub. At 
night the moon flooded the country with its light. 
By bush and rock the shadows lay in pools of dark- 
ness. ‘I'he sleepy boy dozed to the grunting of the 
mules and the creaking of their harness. From 
time to time they changed animals, but even then 
the pauses were of the briefest. They crossed 
the Colorado River near Ehrenburg and finally 
reached Prescott, then a little town of six hundred 
people. 

Frank Luke grew from a boy to a young man. 
He tried a number of trades. First he was a 
miner, as was natural where every week brought 
news of some fabled strike which had made the for- 
tunate prospector rich. Every man had a story of 
some lost mine with gold that could be hacked out 
with a jack-knife. When he was older he became 
a storekeeper. Later he went into politics. 

He was at Globe in 1880. In those days Globe 
was a typical frontier town. Its main street was 
lined with saloons and dance-halls, with here and 
there a stray store. Outside the saloons were 
hitching-posts to which the ponies were tied, for the 
horse was the established means of locomotion. 
Main Street was ankle-deep in choking dust. Cur 
dogs slunk across it, or nosed for refuse among the 
tin cans in the dumps. There were great adobe 
corrals for the stock. On the outskirts of the set- 
tlement stood a solitary cottonwood where half a 
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dozen summary hangings had taken place. Over- 
head the “high, unaltered blue” of the rainless sky 
tented the whole. 

To Globe came cattlemen and miners after lonely 
days of hardship to break the monotony and self- 
denial with a spree. The women and hangers-on 
that always gather in such places were present by 
the score. 

About this time Geronimo and his braves broke 
loose. Many men and women were killed. The 
town organized a militia regiment for protection. 
Frank Luke was a member. General Crook was 
sent to pacify the Indians. He failed, for their 
faith in the white man had been destroyed by a 
thieving agent named Tiffany and his corrupt sat- 
ellites. 

General Miles succeeded Crook, and a brilliant 
campaign followed which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of most of the Apache band. On this expedi- 
tion were Generals Leonard Wood, Chaffee, and 
Lawton, all of them young unknown officers. 

At this time Phoenix, now the State capital with 
fifty thousand people, was many miles from the 
nearest railroad. It was a small town of fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, half of whom were Mexican, 
but it was the supply centre of miles of surrounding 
country. It was as rough as its sister towns of the 
frontier. Down its principal street horse races 
were held. Killings were frequent. At lasta par- 
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ticularly flagrant wave of lawlessness struck the 
community. In one week six men were shot or 
stabbed to death. The better citizens gathered; 
the Vigilantes were formed, and with them came 
the first suggestion of a settled government. 

The great irrigation project that now fills the 
valley with a large and prosperous population was 
undreamed of save by a white-headed Mormon en- 
gineer, Sirine. Sitting on a ledge of rock Sirine, 
then an old man, said to Burnham the scout: “It 
is beyond the span of my life, but you will live to 
see a great dam here and all Tonto Creek and Salt 
River for twenty miles a beautiful lake.” 

When young, Frank Luke married Tillie Libe- 
now, a girl of German and French parentage, who 
like himself had come from New York. They 
made their home in Phoenix. Nine children were 
born to them. On the frontier they did not have 
the one-child families of the city flats. 

One of these children, a boy, was named Frank 
after his father. He was a fine, stalwart chap, 
with yellow hair and blue eyes. As a little fellow 
he was fond of outdoors. He studied birds and 
natural history. When he was twelve his father 
gave him a rifle and he soon became an excellent 
shot. He got his education at that greatest of 
American institutions, the public school. 

From the first he was daring and willing to take 
chances. He was a leader in sports at school. 
Young Luke felt with the poet that 
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“No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 

Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way.” 


Naturally football appealed to him. He played 
well and was captain of the high-school team. 
While captain he broke his collar-bone in the mid- 
dle of an important game, but refused to be taken 
out. 

When he went hunting, it was not the day’s tramp 
to which most boys nowadays are limited. He 
went into the wilds for months on end, with only 
another boy for companion. In the summer of 
1914, with a friend named Elder, he went on a long 
trek into the White Mountains. 'They rode bron- 
cos and carried their equipment with them on pack- 
ponies. For food they depended largely on game 
and trout from the lovely mountain brooks. At 
last they ran short of supplies and headed back for 
an Indian agency to restock. 

They reached the White River only to find it in 
flood. The stream was “spate and full of hate.” 
The water was crested with foam; rocks rumbled 
down the bed of the torrent. As Elder put it, 
however, “their appetites got the better of their 
judgment.” In they plunged, Frank ahead lead- 
ing the two pack-ponies, Elder bringing up the 
rear. 

The current struck the horses breast-high and 
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banked in a wave against their up-stream flanks. 
Down with it were rushing logs and uprooted trees, 
the débris of the flood. Frank, with the first pack- 
horse, made the far bank. The second pack-horse 
missed his footing and whirled out of sight down- 
stream. A minute later a tree struck Elder’s pony. 
Over it went, and both were struggling in the 
water. Elder became entangled in the branches 
and was drowning. Frank was watching. In an 
instant he jumped off his pony, threw himself into 
the stream, and swam toward his friend. Some- 
how he managed to reach Elder and helped him 
untangle himself. Thoroughly exhausted, the two 
boys struggled to shore. 


In the early spring of 1917 the United States 
threw aside her ignoble neutrality and joined the 
battle. 

War is a grim and ghastly business. In it are 
developed the worst sides of human nature. Often 
the few thousand years of comparative civilization 
crumble into dust before it. Often the hundreds 
of thousands of years of barbarism and brutality 
surge to the surface as the blood burns red in an 
old scar on an angry man’s face. 

This is but half the story. In war also are 
shown the finest characteristics of men. Superb 
sacrifice is blended with loyalty and devotion to the 
death. 
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Of all those who dare the desperate odds of bat- 
tle none are finer than the young men. They do 
the greater part of the work and pay the heavi- 
est sacrifice. For every grizzled veteran who falls, 
ten young men die. I doubt if the age of the 
Americans who were killed in the last war would 
average twenty-one years. 

It is the boys who pay the price and save the land 
when the fate of the nation is in the balance. Most 
older men are in less dangerous positions in the 
army or left at home at desk jobs. 

The average age of one of the infantry compa- 
nies in my regiment toward the close of the War 
was between nineteen and twenty. 

Fighting is a young man’s game. Rupert of the 
Rhine is quoted as saying that for a desperate ven- 
ture or a forlorn hope he wished an army of boys of 
seventeen. He must have known, for when he was 
leading the Royalist cavalry against Cromwell he 
was only twenty-three himself. The great Condé 
was but nineteen when he won his first big battle 
and broke the pride of the Catalonian spearmen. 

The boys who make up the army are on the 
threshold of life. The world lies before them, a 
glorious vista of gold possibilities. They have 
never known love. They have never had children. 
The great joys and sorrows have not touched them. 
They reckon no cost too great when the cause is 
worthy. They give with both hands and count not 
the giving. 
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Among the branches of the service none at- 
tracted the young men more than the aviation corps. 
The thrill of the flight and the comparative inde- 
pendence of action appealed to them. The honor- 
roll of the air service is filled with the names of boys 
still in their school-days. 

When war broke, Luke was not quite twenty. 
He stood about five feet ten in his stocking feet, and 
was striking-looking with his flaxen yellow hair and 
reckless blue eyes. ‘The air service drew him like 
a lodestone. About it clung romance, daring, and 
chivalry. The men who flew were sportsmen 
whether they were German, French, or English. 
The freedom of action in the air suited his tempera- 
ment. He was a son of the Southwest and there- 
fore an individualist. In Arizona the men who 
made the land had for the most part played lone 
hands. A side-partner they might have, but rarely 
more. Often the sheriff when trailing an outlaw 
took no posse, but went by himself. Individual 
resource and initiative were at a premium, mass- 
play and team-work at a discount. 

Frank went first to Austin, Texas. There he 
studied groundwork for eight weeks. In general, 
it consisted of map-reading, tinkering with engines, 
aerodynamics, tactics, and kindred sub jects. From 
Austin he went to San Diego and had his first 
training in solo flying. In the spring of 1918 he 
sailed for France, where he was ordered to Issou- 
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dun. Here he met Joseph F. Wehmer who be- 
came his side-partner. One of those quick but last- 
ing friendships was formed that are possible only 
in time of stress. The two stuck together until 
death loosened the “silver cord.” 

Some men take to flying like a duck to water. 
Luke was one of these. He loved the roar of his 
motors and the rush of the wind. He never bullied 
his engine. The control-stick in his hand was part 
of him, not a separate bit of machinery. As a re- 
sult, he soon excelled in handling a plane. At the 
air school there were few who equalled him in 
stunt-flying. 

It was the latter part of July. The great Allied 
attack was under way, which swept on with hardly 
a check until the beaten Germans retired behind the 
Rhine. America was throwing every available 
man into the battle, green and untrained as many 
of them were. Our troops were smashing forward 
toward the River Aisne. 

At Saints, a tiny little French village southwest 
of Chateau-Thierry, was stationed the 27th Squad- 
ron, part of the American First Pursuit Group. 
The squadron was outfitted with Nieuports and 
Spads. On the fuselage they had as insignia an 
eagle swooping, wings spread, talons unsheathed. 

They had been struggling against heavy odds in 
the great attack which finally turned the tide of 
war and drove the Germans from the Chateau- 
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Thierry salient. They were outnumbered by the 
hostile planes. The pilots were for the most part 
green boys whose very gallantry was a liability. 
All the squadrons of the group had lost heavily. 
Every night brought news of young fellows who 
would never come back. My brother Quentin and 
thirty more like him had fallen. 

The 27th Squadron had suffered particularly 
severely. A detachment of new lieutenants arrived 
as replacements. Among them were Frank Luke 
and Joseph Wehner. The squadron was at this 
time under the command of Major H. E. Hartney, 
late of the Royal Flying Corps and a real troop- 
leader. He had been shot down by the famous 
German ace Richtofen, but had been fortunate 
enough to escape death. 

In the dilapidated little mairie which served him 
as headquarters he gave the men a lecture on prac- 
tical air fighting. He explained to them that the 
often forgotten proverb, “A live dog is better than 
a dead lion,” held true in aviation. He told them 
what he wanted were pilots who would get Ger- 
mans without being killed. He explained that 
fighting in the air is more difficult than fighting on 
the ground, for movement is much more rapid and 
a man is open to attack from three dimensions, not 
two. He pointed out to them the deadly angle 
back and above the pilot from which death has 
swooped on so many fliers. 
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While the major was talking he noticed particu- 
larly a light-haired lieutenant standing on the right 
of the group. The boy seemed as if he could 
hardly wait to get to a machine. The lieutenant 
was Frank Luke, Jr., of Phoenix. 

A few days later Hartney led a big patrol into 
the German lines. Luke wasa member. His air- 
plane was trundled from the hangar to the flying- 
field. He climbed into the cockpit, helmeted and 
swathed in clothes until he looked like Tweedledum 
in “Alice Through the Looking-Glass.” 

“Switch off!” he called. 

The grimy mechanics who do so much and get so 
little credit seized the blades of the great propeller 
and whirled them. 

“Contact!” 

Again they whirled the propeller. The engine 
roared into life. For a moment or two it throbbed, 
warming up. ‘Then the blocks were kicked from 
under the wheels and the throttle was thrown wide. 
The plane tore down the field and took the air. 

At the same time his brother aviators had risen 
and were spiralling up like great birds. The Amer- 
icans were flying at an altitude of more than ten 
thousand feet, just below the “ceiling,” as the 
clouds are called. Like a bird of prey, an airplane 
should be above its antagonist when it strikes; then 


it comes hurtling down from the sky with every ad- 
vantage. 
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Below Luke the ground receded and the view 
widened. Soon he could see for miles on every 
side. ‘The landscape assumed the ordered minute- 
ness of a toy village. Little patches of woods al- 
ternated with checker-board fields. Tiny houses 
clustered in the valleys. The French roads 
stretched like strands of silver wire. 

The thundering of the engine drowned all other 
sounds. The planes were flying in a huge V like 
a flock of wild geese. 'To and fro they cruised over 
the front. There were Germans in the air, but no 
engagements resulted. A number of our planes 
dropped out with engine trouble, and flew back to 
within our lines. At last Major Hartney turned 
toward the airdrome and landed. Perhaps twenty 
minutes later a Nieuport appeared over the field 
and planed down. Init was Luke. He was much 
excited. Scrambling out of the cockpit he shouted: 
“T’ve got one! I’ve got one!” He told a tale of 
coming on a flight of Fokkers and bringing one to 
the ground. 

There was no confirmation. He was a green 
man. ‘The general opinion throughout the squad- 
ron was that he had flown to some safe place, waited 
there, and made up this story. He was put down 
by most as timid and a faker. HHartney, however, 
had confidence in him. He was sure the first im- 
pression he had received was right. 

For a while there was little to be done and no 
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chance for Frank to set himself right in the eyes of 
his comrades. The First Pursuit Group, to the 
command of which Major Hartney had been pro- 
moted, was so disorganized by losses that it had to 
be withdrawn temporarily from active fighting. 
The 27th Squadron was transferred to the town of 
Rembercourt south of Verdun. 

Here their first really active work began with 
the St. Mihiel offensive on September 12th. The 
evening before they had concealed themselves in 
an old French airdrome, thoroughly camouflaged. 
All night long men squelched through the mud on 
the road near them; artillery creaked by with 
straining horses, and great motor-trucks coughed 
and sputtered. Day dawned gray and lowering. 
The clouds hung low. It was impossible weather 
for the airplane formation we had been using. 

Nevertheless, in the first dim light of morning 
Luke was up and away. A sullen red was flick- 
ering in the sky from the thunderous bombardment 
of our massed artillery. To and fro the aviator 
flew, searching for enemy airships. Gradually the 
light brightened and below him lay stretched the 
panorama of battle. Trenches zigzagged dusty 
brown, like the burrows of giant worms. Near 
Verdun, where shell-crater and mine marked the 
four-years’ struggle, the country looked like the 
bloated body of something long dead. 

Finally Luke spotted an enemy observation bal- 
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loon. Back he flew to the airdrome, reported the 
balloon, and was told it had already been attacked 
unsuccessfully by our planes. He volunteered for 
the mission, and in a few seconds was off with his 
side-partner Wehner. They approached at a high 
altitude. Suddenly Luke caught a glimpse of the 
balloon through a gap in the clouds. Like an 
eagle from the mountains of Arizona he swooped 
down. His heavy gun jammed, but he sprayed 
the German sausage with his light. It did not 
crash. Quickly he whirred up and struck again. 
Every hostile antiaircraft gun was firing. Bullets 
and shell-fragments whistled about him. A flight 
of Fokkers hurried up to the rescue. This time he 
was successful and the great balloon crumpled in 
flames. He planed to a low level. Just clearing 
trees and villages, “hedge-hopping,” as it is called, 
he reached his airdrome safely. It was Luke’s first 
victory over a balloon. 

“He cannot hit a balloon” is a common expres- 
sion for a bad marksman. ‘This may be true in 
times of peace, but in war the boot is on the other 
foot. It is more dangerous to strafe a balloon than 
it is to strafe an airplane. The seemingly defense- 
less sausage is surrounded by antiaircraft guns. 
There are airplanes specially detailed whose sole 
mission is to protect it. This is particulary so 
when observation is vitally important, as it was for 
the Germans when evacuating St. Mihiel. 
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The moment a hostile aviator approaches a bal- 
loon, the ground seems to belch missiles. Incen- 
diary shells, nicknamed “fiaming onions,” rush up. 
Over the roar of his engine the attacking pilot can 
hear the coughing burst of the shells and the rip 
of the fragments and bullets as they tear through 
his fuselage and wings. Any one may hit him or 
a vital part of his machine, and send him crashing 
to death a thousand feet below. In a moment the 
protecting planes gather and circle, seeking an 
opening to dive at him. Even if he destroys the 
balloon his chances of winning his way back to his 
own lines are slim. In the German Army a man 
who got one of our balloons was given double the 
credit that went to a man who got one of our 
planes. 

On the 14th of September Frank Luke got his 
second balloon. The Germans were worried and 
wary. ‘The American started with an escort of 
planes to protect him. Just before he reached his 
objective his escort was engaged by a flight of Ger- 
man Fokkers. Without hesitation he dived to a 
lower level and drove on toward the German sau- 
sage, leaving the fierce struggle above him in the 
clouds. Swooping at the balloon, he sent it to the 
earth in flames. Dropping still lower, he shot at 
the disorganized enemy with his machine-gun, then 
whirled and made for his own lines. 

When he landed, it was found that his Spad had 
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been so torn with Boche bullets that it was unser- 
viceable. Quickly he shifted to a new machine. 
With his side-partner Wehner and an escort he 
started for another balloon that had appeared on 
the horizon. Again his escort was broken by a hos- 
tile attack. Again Luke flashed on the balloon 
through a flight of German planes and destroyed 
it. He turned toward our lines. Close to the 
ground he scudded back to safety. His second 
plane was riddled with bullets until it looked like 
a sieve. 

Next day found Luke in the air. Two new 
German balloons had gone up. Word was sent to 
our observers to be on the lookout at five minutes 
after five in the afternoon. Practically on the sec- 
ond they saw first the flare of a German balloon as 
it fell to the earth, and then Luke streaking for 
home with five enemy planes on his tail. 

He reached our lines and landed in a shell-torn 
field near our advance-troops. Without getting 
out of his machine or even resting his motor, he took 
the air and started for the second balloon. Alone 
he shot it down. 

On his return it was found that his machine was 
too damaged for further flight. Taking a new 
plane, he got permission to attack still another bal- 
loon. Accompanied by Wehner, just as night 
closed over the battle-wracked landscape he brought 
down his third sausage for the day. 
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Next afternoon two more balloons were reported, 
and again Luke accompanied by Wehner got them 
both as night was falling. This attack at dusk was 
Luke’s own invention and was adopted generally 
by our squadrons for balloon work. 

Luke’s fame had spread. Men realized that he 
unquestionably had got the plane near Chateau- 
Thierry which they had doubted. Instead of be- 
ing furtive and timid he was without fear. His 
mechanics worshipped him. They would work 
day and night without sleep or food to keep his 
machine in the best order. They took a loyal and 
affectionate pride in his remarkable career. For 
his part, Luke trusted them implicitly. 

Once when Major Hartney was inspecting the 
27th Squadron he stopped by a machine Luke had 
been using. The mechanic said: “Every day 
Lieutenant Luke comes back with his plane all shot 
up. I have told him he must fly higher or he will 
be killed, but he don’t pay no attention.” As a 
matter of fact, Luke had four planes shot to pieces 
in three weeks. 

On this inspection Hartney noticed that Luke 
had an automatic pistol strapped to the inside of 
the cockpit. He mentioned it to an officer of the 
squadron, who told him Luke said he would never 
be taken prisoner. 

At this time there was keen rivalry between 
Eddie Rickenbacker and Luke for leadership of 
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the American pilots. They were running neck and 
neck in victories. Once or twice a day Frank 
would go to headquarters to check the number of 
enemy airships he was credited with destroying. 
Like some old-time frontiersman, he wanted every 
notch on his gun to be authenticated. 

His spare moments he spent practising with his 
machine-gun or working with his mechanics to see 
that every last detail was in shape. Once he flew to 
the front of the next army corps and brought down 
a balloon that had been bothering them for some 
time. The first news of this feat came when Luke 
burst into their headquarters during a confer- 
ence of squadron commanders, saying: 

“Let me call up Major Hartney. I have got 
that balloon that has been troubling you fellows.” 
It was strictly against orders for him to operate in 
this sector, but, like his prototypes of the frontier, 
he was playing a lone hand with the conviction that 
the results justified him. 

In air fighting the tendency is to fire while still 
too far away to do real damage. One of the prin- 
cipal characteristics which brought Luke success 
was the iron nerve with which he held his fire until 
he was at close quarters. He almost waited until 
he could “see the whites of their eyes.” He would 
swoop to within twenty or thirty yards before open- 
ing up with his machine gun. Lion-shooting re- 
quires iron nerve because you must wait until the 
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charging animal is close in order to be sure to hit. 
df you miss then, however, you are gone, for the 
lion is coming in so rapidly that there is no chance 
for a second shot. When swooping in a ten-thou- 
sand-foot dive, the machine reaches a speed of two 
hundred miles an hour. The veriest fraction of a 
split second is all that it takes to travel twenty or 
thirty yards. In that fraction of time the aviator 
must fire and swerve his machine or he will ram his 
enemy and both will fall in the death-grapple. 
Not only that, but the shift must be made easily or 
the terrific strain will crumple his plane. 

When Luke had crashed his tenth German his 
fellow pilots decided to give him a dinner. They 
selected the mess-hall of the 94th and 147th Squad- 
rons. It was a large, ramshackle board building 
on the side of a steep, wooded hill. A truck was 
sent back to Ligny. Everything to eat and drink 
that the town could afford was purchased. A 
rough bar was built across the end of the shack, 
making it look for all the world like a frontier 
dance-hall. 

On the evening of the dinner it was raining in 
torrents. Instead of coming in their leggings or 
puttees, the officers sloshed over in rubber boots. 
The festivities started. There was music. A Ger- 
man piano captured at the town of Thiaucourt fur- 
nished it. Any one could step to the bar and or- 
der what he wanted. 

‘Toward the end of the festivities Luke was called 
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on for a speech. He was as bashful as a little girl 
at her first commencement exercises. Blushing 
until his skin showed red through his yellow hair, 
he was lifted to the top of the bar. 

“Fellows,” he said, “I haven’t done anything ex- 
cept what all of you are doing. We are all trying 
to get as many Dutchmen as possible. There is 
just one thing I want you to know. If I am 
brought down, they won’t take me alive.” 

Luke’s fame had spread even to the German 
lines, and they determined to get him at all costs. 
They sent up two balloons and stationed near them 
a large flight of planes. 

On September 18th Luke and Welner went out 
to attack. The clouds were lying low on the land- 
scape. Working their way as close as possible be- 
hind this friendly cover, they dove toward the sau- 
sages. Suddenly from a neighboring cloud a 
swarm of Fokkers appeared. Wehner was hit and 
driven to the ground, followed by a flight of Ger- 
man planes as ravens follow a wounded stag. 

Luke saw him fall and was wild at the loss. He 
turned on the Fokkers and brought down two. 
Then, switching, he accounted for both balloons. 
Close to the ground he sped back to our own lines. 
Not only was his machine wracked with bullets but 
his air-pump had gone wrong, so that he had to 
manage the control with one hand while pumping 
with the other. 
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Just before he landed he saw anti-aircraft shells 
bursting to his left. He knew they were ours— 
the Allied bursts were white, the Germans black. 
Turning in their direction, he saw a German plane 
surrounded by four French who were firing at long 
range. Without hesitating, crippled though his 
machine was, he closed like a whirlwind on the 
German and drove him to the ground in flames. 
By this time his gasoline was exhausted and his ma- 
chine in such condition that he had to land. Only 
thirty-five minutes had passed since he and Wehner 
had left the airdrome, but a lifetime of excitement, 
sorrow, and achievement had been crowded in the 
brief space. 

He was near Verdun. Major Hartney and 
Captain Rickenbacker came up to bring him back. 
Frank was not elated by his phenomenal record of 
five victories that day, for he knew his friend Weh- 
ner had been killed. As the little Ford car splashed 
through the darkness he said to Hartney: “God! 
major, what if I had got it this afternoon? My 
mother does not know I am at the front.” 

His remarkable victory of five planes in one day 
had made him our ace of aces. In less than a week 
he had crashed thirteen enemy airships. 'The ter- 
rible strain of constant living in the hands of death 
had taken its toll. More than this, the loss of 
Wehner, his Jonathan, had cut him to the quick. 
The sombre look, the deep-drawn lines in his young 
face told their story to Major Hartney. It was 
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time the boy had a rest. He was sent to Paris for 
a few days. 

He jolted into the great city on a toy-like train 
jammed with French soldiers on “permission.” 
The poilus were filled with a mercurial gaiety. 
Kivery one lived in the present. The past was 
dead, the future improbable. Paris lay before 
them, a Paris that has never been before; a Paris 
that the future may never see again. Paris, with 
her boulevards flaming with bright colors; Paris 
mottled with the dull green of the Russian, the 
robin’s-egg blue of the French, and the dull khaki 
of the American and British uniforms; Paris with 
her cafés where the great plumed hat of the bersa- 
glieri contrasted with the ugly, small, but practical 
trench-cap; Paris with her feverish gaiety and 
ready humor, with a smile on her lips and a catch 
in her throat. 

For three or four days he played as only those 
who know not what the morrow brings can play. 
Then his leave finished. On the way to the squad- 
ron Luke heard that Eddie Rickenbacker had sur- 
passed his record while he was away. He was 
rested by the holiday and keen to join battle again. 
Now he had an additional motive, revenge of his 
fallen friend. 

The Argonne offensive was starting. In a few 
days he won two more victories, but the sand was 
running low in the hour-glass. 

Close to Verdun the Americans had discovered 
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an old disused airdrome. It was almost in the 
front lines and battered by shell-fire. Very quietly 
they cleared it of débris, filled up the worst shell- 
holes in the flying-field, and made a narrow runway 
for their planes. From it they took off when their 
mission depended on lightning rapidity. 

It was the evening of the 29th of September 
when Major Hartney landed at this airdrome. The 
mechanics seized his plane and hurried it into the 
hangar out of sight. There in the half-light he 
saw Frank Luke and his Spad. Luke had volun- 
teered to go on a lone-hand raid for three enemy 
balloons. It was too early to start on such a mis- 
sion, and Hartney called him over and told him to 
wait until the hour agreed on. Luke, who had in- 
tended to take off at once, sheepishly assented. 
Then Hartney flew back to his headquarters. 

Shortly after he had gone the great Spad thun- 
dered into life and shot out of the hangar into the 
air, a streak of silver in the slant rays of the setting 
sun. ‘The Arizona eagle was winging his way to- 
ward his quarry. 

As he passed over our artillery position he 
dropped a note telling them to watch for burning 
German balloons. Soon he was above his objec- 
tive. He had been seen. <A flight of ten enemy 
Fokkers rose round him in a cloud. With des- 
perate daring, side-slipping and banking, he shot 
down two. Abruptly he dove and meteorlike 
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rushed on the balloons. One after another he 
crashed them. Each one in turn flared red and 
dropped to the ground like a falling star. The 
anti-aircraft guns filled the air around him with a 
whistling tornado of bullets and shells. He was 
hit and hard hit. 

In the warm light of the afterglow he volplaned 
down. When he was still a short distance from 
the ground he sailed over the town of Maux. Ger- 
man soldiers thronged the streets. Desperately 
wounded though he was, he turned his machine- 
gun on them and killed half a dozen. 

Just beyond the village his plane landed gently 
on a broad meadow. ‘The German troops ran to- 
ward him, calling on him to surrender. Staggering 
from his seat he wrenched the automatic from 
where it hung in the cockpit and started firing. 
For a minute the unequal fight raged between the 
one wounded man with a pistol and the company 
of German infantry. ‘Then, true to the traditions 
of his own Southwest, his wounds in front, game 
to the last, Frank Luke fell dead. 


Near Romagne on gently rolling hills are gath- 
ered many of the A. E. F. Beneath the mar- 
shalled lines of white crosses lie thousands of young 
Americans who have journeyed farther than 
France. The winter sleet sweeps over them and 
fringes their crosses with shining icicles. ‘The 
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spring sun warms them. All through the sleepy 
summer they drowse the long hours away, while 
the hum of insects and the song of birds tell the old 
story of the ceaselessness of earth. ‘There, sur- 
rounded by his comrades, far from the rugged 
buttes of his own Arizona, sleeps Frank Luke. 
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““Where are you going, soldier, with banner, gun and 
sword?’ 
‘IT am marching south to Canaan to battle for the 


Lord.’ ” —Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


One after another the Germans pitched forward and lay where they fell. 


THE SWORD OF THE LORD 
AND OF GIDEON 


SCANT hundred and fifty years ago the United 

States was but a fringe of settlements that 
clung to the skirts of the Atlantic. A few miles 
inland from the seaboard the ‘“‘backwoods” stretched 
unbroken from north to south. The restless pio- 
neer spirit that built our country was astir, and 
hardy men and brave women were pushing west- 
ward, ever westward. ‘The rush was starting over 
trackless mountain and tangled forest, turbulent 
river and wide, shimmering plain, which never fal- 
tered until the covered wagons jolted over a crest 
and the broad Pacific stretched horizon-far. 

To the north the stream westward flowed along 
the lake-shore by the Wilderness Trail. By the 
wagons walked the men. When there was a halt 
for the night children tumbled out over the tail- 
board like mud-turtles from a log in a pond. The 
families carried their scant household goods. At 
Oyster Bay, we have in our library a Windsor 
rocking-chair that went with my wife’s great-great- 
grandparents over this trail from Vermont to the 
settlement of Ohio. 
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T'o the south the pioneers struck the Appalachian 
Mountains as the first great barrier to their ad- 
vance. ‘These ranges stretch like a bulwark down 
the mid-eastern part of our country. Though not 
high, they are rugged and very beautiful. In 
spring they are cloaked in green, save where some 
gray shoulder of rock has thrust through. In au- 
tumn they are painted by the purple pomp of 
changing foliage gorgeous as a columbine. 

Into these mountains tramped the wilderness 
hunters. ‘They were lean, silent men, clad in coon- 
skin caps and homespun. Around their necks were 
slung powder-horns. They carried the heavy, 
smooth-bore flint-lock guns. Such men were Dan- 
iel Boone and Simon Kenton. 

These lone hunters carried more than their rifles 
over their shoulders; they carried the destiny of a 
nation. They were stout fighting men. Under 
Braddock they were all that stood between the 
British regulars and massacre. During the Revo- 
lutionary War they fought notably for the colonies 
and independence. Morgan’s rifles were composed 
of them. Under General Clarke they beat the In- 
dians time and again, and won Kentucky and Ohio 
for the colonists. 

In the closing years of the eighteenth century 
one of these wilderness hunters worked his way over 
the Cumberland Mountains. He wandered south 
along the western slope until he came to the lovely 
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little valley now known as the “Three Forks of the 
Wolf.” The country looked so friendly and fertile 
that he settled there, cleared his fields, and travelled 
no more. His name was Conrad Pile. 

The land attracted other settlers, and soon a lit- 
tle community was nestling between the rugged 
slopes of the mountains. It was christened Pall 
Mall, though no one knows why. After many 
years of uncertainty it was assigned to the State of 
‘Tennessee. 

Like most of the other settlements in these hills 
the people were isolated, and had but little contact 
with the men and women of the lowlands. They 
were poor, for the valley yielded a scanty living. 
Most of them left but rarely the mountains that 
surrounded their log and board cabins. Schools 
were almost unknown. Children worked, not as 
training for life, but because it was necessary to 
work to live. The fiery spirit still flamed, and it 
was from the men of the Tennessee and Kentucky 
Mountains that “Old Hickory” drew the raw levees 
that beat the pick of the veteran British regulars 
at New Orleans. 

Perhaps the strongest force in shaping these men 
and women was their religion. ‘Their faith was of 
the deep-rooted, zealous type that carried the 
Roundheads to victory under Cromwell. Their 
ministers were circuit-riders, who travelled weary 
miles to carry the gospel to their widely scattered 
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flocks. It was the religion of the Bible, hard and 
narrow at times but living, and was brought into 
the occurrences of every-day life, not kept as a 
thing apart. It was not merely for Sunday con- 
sumption in a padded pew. ‘The citizens were the 
spiritual as well as probably the physical descen- 
dants of the Covenanters. For their general, when 
forming them for battle, to ride down their lines 
with a sword in one hand and a Bible in the other, 
would not have struck them as strange but as nat- 
ural. 

Next to their religion they were perhaps most in- 
fluenced by the wilds. Hunting or trapping in 
the wooded hills was the recreation of the men. 
The youth of the mountains were learned in wood- 
craft. They could shoot rapidly and accurately 
and were toughened by life in the open. 

During the Civil War these mountains formed 
an isolated island of loyalty to the Union in a sea 
of secession. ‘Though the majority of the people 
were Federals some were Confederate sympathiz- 
ers, and bitter bloody feuds tore the little hill set- 
tlements. 

At the dawn of the twentieth century more than 
a hundred years had passed since old Conrad Pile 
halted from his wandering in the valley of the 
Three Forks of the Wolf, but Pall Mall was not 
greatly changed. The men wore homespun, the 
women calico. The houses were but little im- 
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proved. Indeed, the log cabin Conrad built was 
still in use. The people spoke a language which 
was not, as many believe, a corruption of English, 
but an old form. They used “hit” for “it,” which 
is the old neuter form of he or him. They spoke 
of “you’uns,” which is an old colloquial plural 
of you. Over their sewing the girls sang early 
English ballads, long forgotten by the rest of the 
world. Their recreations were husking-bees and 
log-rolling parties. This little valley in the moun- 
tains seemed a changeless back-eddy in the march 
of progress. ‘The Reverend Rosier Pile, the great- 
great-grandson of Conrad, was preacher. Fully 
80 per cent of the people were descendants of the 
first half-dozen settlers. 

Among these were William York and his wife. 
They had eleven children, one of whom was a strap- 
ping, red-headed young mountaineer named Alvin. 
The family lived in a little two-room board cabin. 
William York was a blacksmith by profession, but 
loved hunting and spent much of his time wander- 
ing over the hills. 

Alvin was much like the boys of his acquaintance. 
His education was scant. The little mountain 
school he attended was open only for three months 
during the summer. For the rest of the year it was 
closed, because the children had to work, or were 
winter-bound in their scattered homes on the hill- 
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a foundation in the “three Rs.” There was other 
training, however, that stood him in good stead. 
When he was not working on the farm or at the 
school, he was hunting. At an early age he had 
been given a rifle and it was his most valued pos- 
session. 

The men of Pall Mall had cleared a rough rifle- 
range for themselves and had competitions on Sat- 
urdays. They used the old muzzle-loading, ball- 
powder-and-patch rifles handed down by their fore- 
fathers. Such rifles are very accurate for perhaps 
seventy-five yards. Turkeys and beeves were the 
usual prizes. In a turkey contest they did not use 
a target, but the turkey itself. In one competition 
the turkey was tethered by its foot to a stake some 
hundred and forty yards from the competitors. In 
another it was tied behind a log forty yards distant 
in such fashion that only its head showed. In both 
instances the turkey was given freedom of action, 
so that the target was constantly on the move. A 
turkey’s head is not large, and a man who ean hit it 
when it is bobbing about is a real marksman. 

John Sowders, young York’s principal rival at 
these matches, used to “limber up” by sticking car- 
pet-tacks in a board and driving them home with 
his bullets at a range of twenty-five yards. 

When Alvin York and two of his brothers were 
well grown, their father died. The mother, how- 
ever, with their aid and the small farm, managed to 
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keep the family together. There was no money for 
trimmings, but every one had enough to eat. Her 
tall, red-headed son for a time had a mild “fling” 
—drank his corn whiskey and went on parties with 
his contemporaries among the boys. In the mid- 
twenties his stern religion gripped him and he 
stopped drinking. He took a deeper interest in 
church affairs and became an elder. 

Early in the spring of 1917, word came to the lit- 
tle mountain community that the United States had 
declared war on Germany. They were such a back- 
eddy of the country that they had heard very little 
of the cumulative causes. Indeed, I have been told 
that the men who came to enlist in the army from 
some of the more isolated spots in these mountains 
believed that we were again at war with England, 
and were deeply suspicious when told we were her 
ally. At the Three Forks of the Wolf the War 
was not popular. Memories of the Civil War, 
with its bitter interfamily feuds, were still alive in 
the community. Few of the young fellows volun- 
teered. At last the draft came. 

Alvin York was a husky six-footer nearly thirty 
years old. He did not believe in war. He felt 
that the New Testament definitely stood against 
the killing of man by man. “For all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” He 
was engaged to be married and was the principal 
support of his mother. Pastor Pile, of whose 
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church he was a member, firmly believed that the 
tenets of his church forbade war. All York had to 
do was to state his case. He had clear grounds on 
which to claim exemption, but he was made of 
sterner stuff. Though he believed it wrong to kill, 
he believed it necessary to serve his country. He 
refused to claim exemption or let any one make 
such application in his behalf. 

Down to Jamestown, the county-seat, he rode on 
one of his two mules. He registered, was exam- 
ined and passed. Back at Pall Mall he told his 
womenfolk the news. They grieved bitterly, but 
they knew that a man must seek his happiness by 
following what he believes to be right. 

His blue card reached him in November. In a 
few hours he said good-by and drove in a buggy to 
Jamestown. He was sent to Camp Gordon near 
Atlanta, Ga. It was the first time he had ever 
been out of sight of his beloved mountains. In his 
diary he wrote: “I was the homesickest boy you ever 
seen.” 

After nearly three months’ training he was as- 
signed in February, 1918, to Company G, 328th 
Infantry, 82nd Division. This division was really 
a cross-section of the country. Its men were drawn 
from every State of the Union. They were of 
every racial stock that goes to make up our nation, 
from the descendants of colonial English to the 
children of lately arrived Italian immigrants. 
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Every trade and occupation was represented 
among its personnel. 

Now began his battle with himself as to what 
course it was right for him to follow. His mother 
had weakened at the thought that he might be 
killed, and together with Pastor Pile had written 
to the officers stating that York’s religion forbade 
war. York himself was deeply troubled, for Pas- 
tor Pile in letters pleaded with him not to jeop- 
ardize his eternal salvation by killing man. 

He turned, in his distress, to his immediate su- 
periors, Major G. EK. Buxton and Captain E. C. 
B. Danforth, Jr. Fortunately both were men of 
high principle and broad vision. They realized at 
once that here was no yellow-streaked malingerer 
but a sincere man seeking guidance. 

Late one evening the three men met in the little 
tar-paper shack that served Buxton for quarters. 
There, in the hard light of the single unshaded elec- 
tric bulb that dangled from the ceiling, the officers 
reasoned with the lanky, red-headed private. The 
causes that led to the War were explained in detail. 
Then they turned to the Bible, and by text and 
teaching showed that while peace was desirable it 
must not be a peace at any price. Though we are 
in the world to strive for righteousness, justice, and 
peace, if one of these has to be sacrificed in order 
to obtain the other two, it must be peace. 

They read him the thirty-third chapter of Eze- 
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kiel, and told him that he and all Americans were as 
“the watchman” in the Bible. On them was laid 
the charge of guarding humanity. ‘To fail in the 
task would be traitorous. 

York was absolutely honest. He strove for 
light. Gradually he became convinced, as had his 
spiritual ancestors the Covenanters, that right and 
war were bedfellows in this instance. Once his 
mind was clear, there was no faltering or hesitation. 
If it was right to fight at all, then it was right to 
fight with all your might. He flung himself into 
the drill and training with every ounce of energy 
he possessed. He soon showed that his days of 
shooting at the Three Forks of the Wolf were not 
ul spent. The Enfield rifle with which the division 
was equipped was the best firearm he had ever used. 
In rapid firing at moving targets he easily outdis- 
tanced the other men. 


Some months passed. The American troops 
had reached Europe. Instead of a division or two 
scattered through the line that stretched like a dike 
across the north of France, the Americans now had 
over two million men. The United States had an 
army in the field and was prepared to carry her 
share of the battle. The tide had turned, and the 
Allies were crushing the gray lines back. The 
Germans had lost the initiative. 

Our army was attacking as a unit. The battle 
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of the Argonne was raging. Through the shell- 
torn woods and fields, over hills and valleys, the 
American troops were fighting their way forward. 
Then came a check. The 1st Division had gone 
through, but the divisions on its right and left had 
encountered severe resistance. As a result the Reg- 
ulars were thrust out in the enemies’ lines, and were 
swept with fire from three sides. It was imperative 
that the lines on the right and left be advanced. 
The 82nd Division was selected for this mission. 
On October 6th they were assigned a position on the 
left of the 1st Division, with orders to attack on 
Chatel Chehery Hills. 

All day on October 7th the 328th Infantry lay in 
sheil-holes and ditches on the slopes of Hill 223, 
and along the road that stretched to its rear. All 
day long the German shrapnel and high explosive 
burst along their lines. Behind them and in front 
were the wooded slopes of the rough Argonne hills. 
The ground was heavy with rain, the soldiers were 
mud-caked and sodden with wet. 

Beyond Hill 223, the farthest point of their ad- 
vance, was an open valley about five hundred yards 
wide. On the other side of this valley rose three 
hills, the central one steep and rugged, the other 
two gently sloping. .The crest of the ridge formed 
by these was held by a division of veteran German 
troops, hard-schooled by years of war. 

The position was of great importance, for behind 
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these hills lay the narrow-gauge railroad, which 
supplied where they had the Germans in the forest 
checked the advance of the American battle line. 

Late in the afternoon of October 8th York’s 
battalion, the 2nd, received its orders. It was to 
relieve the Ist which had seized the hill, and then 
to thrust due west into the German flank. ‘The at- 
tack was to start at six next morning from Hill 223, 
and the final objective was the railroad. 

Through the black of the night the troops stum- 
bled up the wooded slopes and took their position. 
Dawn came with gray reluctance; a heavy mist 
drifted through the tree-tops and choked the valley 
below. Gradually it lifted and shredded off. 
Zero hour had come. 

The Americans started down through the tan- 
gled undergrowth. ‘The sun rose and swallowed 
the last remnants of mist, giving the Germans a 
fair view of the attacking troops. Immediately 
from all sides the hostile fire burst. High explo- 
sives shrieked through the trees, filling the air with 
scraps of iron and flying splinters. Shrapnel ex- 
ploded in puffs of smoke and rained down its bullets 
on the advancing men. Through it all machine- 
guns spattered our advance with a rattling hurri- 
cane of lead. 

When they had descended the long wooded slope 
they started across the open country. The flank- 
ing fire was so ferocious that the American lines 
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melted like snow in a spring thaw. To advance 
was impossible. ‘The companies lay frozen to the 
ground while bullets whipped over them like sleet 
in a northeaster. 

Lieutenant Stewart, a splendid young giant 
from Florida, commanded a platoon in York’s com- 
pany. He jumped to his feet and called to his 
men to follow. So great was their confidence in 
him that they struggled up and started ahead, 
though it looked certain death. He had not gone 
ten yards before a bullet struck him shattering his 
right thigh, and he crashed to the ground. Though 
his leg was shattered his manhood was not. By a 
supreme effort he shoved himself erect on the one 
leg left, and started to hop forward. <A couple of 
yards farther he pitched on his face. A bullet had 
struck him in the head and his gallant spirit had 
joined the hero-dead of the nation. 

The platoon dropped to the ground again and 
lay flat. It was clear that no advance could be 
attempted until the guns that were sweeping the 
plain with flanking fire were silenced. Captain 
Danforth decided to send a detachment from 
York’s platoon on this mission. 

Raising his head from the ground he turned to 
the platoon. Sergeant Harry Parsons, an ex- 
vaudeville actor from New York, was commanding 
it. Like a well-trained soldier he was watching his 
company commander for orders. 
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The roar of the artillery drowned all sound of 
his voice, so Danforth pointed to the hill on the left 
and motioned in its direction. Parsons understood 
at once. Quietly but quickly he chose three squads 
of his platoon. 'The German fire had taken its toll, 
a third of the men were wounded or dead. Of the 
twenty-four who had composed these squads when 
they left the hill-crest half an hour ago, only sixteen 
remained. 

The make-up of this detachment was in itself a 
mute comment on our country and our army. Of 
the sixteen soldiers, eight had English names; the 
other eight were men whose parents had come from 
Ireland, Italy, Poland, Germany, and Sweden. 
One of the members of this patrol was Alvin York 
of Tennessee, lately promoted corporal. 

Sergeant Early was placed in command. He 
was told to outflank in any fashion possible the ma- 
chine-guns that were causing the damage, and beat 
down their fire or destroy them. 

On their bellies the men wormed their way to the 
woods, hitching themselves along below the bullets 
that swept scythelike across the field. 

When they reached the cover of the trees they 
rose and, crouching, threaded their way to the left. 
Stealing from stump to stump, taking cover wher- 
ever possible, they reached the far end of the valley 
without casualties. Here fortune favored them, 
for they found a thicket that concealed them until 
they were nearly half-way across. 
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Suddenly bullets began to rattle around them, 
passing with the crack of a whip. They were under 
fire from the right flank. They must either re- 
treat and abandon their mission or quickly pass on. 
Sergeant Early’s decision was made without hesi- 
tation. 'They moved forward. In a few seconds 
they were clambering up the steep hillside beyond 
the valley. ‘The boldness of this move protected 
them. 'The Germans were watching the hills op- 
posite and the valley, but not the slopes on which 
their own guns rested. For a moment the Ameri- 
cans were sheltered. ‘The soul-satisfying relief 
that comes to a soldier when he finds himself defi- 
laded from fire is like waking after a severe illness 
to find the pain gone. 

Stumbling through the brush and dead leaves 
they came to a wood path that led in rear of the 
crest. Here they halted for a moment to get their 
bearings and decide on the next move. ‘To their 
left stretched unbroken woodlands from which no 
sound of firing came. ‘To their right crackled the 
machine-guns they were to silence. ‘They had suc- 
ceeded in reaching a position in rear of the Ger- 
mans. 

While they were standing breathless, listening 
for any sound that might give a further clew, they 
caught faintly the guttural sound of Germans talk- 
ing in the valley on the reverse slope of the hill. 
Just at this moment a twig snapped, and right 
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ahead of them they saw two German stretcher- 
bearers. ‘There was no time to be lost, for these 
men might give the alarm to the machine-guns, and 
the Americans opened fire at once. Both Germans 
escaped into the woods, though one was wounded. 
The time for discussion had passed. It was now 
or never. Quick as a flash Early called: “As skir- 
mishers, forward!” 

Down the bank of a small stream they plunged, 
and up the other side. Here the woods were thin- 
ner. Suddenly they saw just above them about 
fifty Germans gathered near a small board hut. 
The surprise of the Americans was nothing to that 
of the Germans, who knew themselves to be well in 
rear of their own lines. ‘They had been getting 
their orders for a counter-attack when out of the 
brush had burst the Americans, ragged, unshaven, 
with fierce eyes and gleaming bayonets. 

A couple of Boches tried to reach for their rifles, 
but the crack of the Enfields halted them. Up 
went their hands, and “Kamerad!” echoed through 
the grove. 

It was the battalion headquarters of the machine- 
guns. Among the group were a major and two 
junior officers. 'The Americans formed a crescent 
and moved toward their prisoners, who were on 
high ground just above them. On the left flank 
was Alvin York. As he approached the group the 
bushes became sparser. Right above him, not forty 
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yards away, he saw German machine-guns. The 
Boche gunners had got the alarm. They were try- 
ing frantically to turn their guns to the rear. A 
few of them picked up rifles and fired at York, who 
stood in plain sight. The bullets burnt his face. 

A command in German was shouted. At once 
the prisoners dropped flat on their faces. York 
and six of his comrades, who were now close to the 
Germans, did the same. Sergeant Early, with the 
other Americans, did not understand what was hap- 
pening and remained standing. A burst of fire 
swept the grove. 

Six of our patrol fell dead and three were 
wounded, including the sergeant. ‘The surviving 
Americans were now among their prisoners. Prob- 
ably on this account the hail of bullets was held two 
or three feet above the ground. There were no 
more casualties. 

York was a comparatively green soldier. He 
was fighting not for the love of fighting, but from 
a firm conviction of the righteousness and justice 
of our cause. ‘The shadows of the men who fought 
at Naseby and Marston Moor stood at his elbow. 
The spirit that inspired Cromwell and Ireton, 
Hampden and Vane, stirred in him. He saw “en- 
franchised insult” in the persons of the German 
soldiers, and, like the Covenanters, with a cold fury 
he “smote them hip and thigh.” 

He was in the open. Calling to his comrades, 
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who were cloaked by the bushes and could neither 
see nor be seen, to stay where they were and guard 
the prisoners, he prepared to take the offensive. 
Crawling to the left through some weeds, he reached 
a point from which he got a clear view of the Ger- 
man emplacements. Just as he got there the Ger- 
man fire ceased. Several rose and started down 
the slope in the direction of the Americans to in- 
vestigate. Quick as a flash York’s rifle spoke. 
One pitched forward on his face and the rest scut- 
tled back. Again a hail of bullets swept through 
the grove. 

In a few minutes it slackened. York sat up and 
took the position used by hunters since rifles were 
first invented. The range to the gun-pits was that 
at which he had so often shot in those seemingly 
distant days, in his far-off home in the Tennessee 
mountains. ‘This time, however, he was not shoot- 
ing for sport but “battling for the Lord.” He 
saw several German heads peering cautiously over 
the emplacements. He swung his rifle toward one 
and fired; the helmet flew up and the head disap- 
peared. Four times more he fired before the Ger- 
mans realized what was happening and ducked 
back. 

Bullets spattered around him, splintering the 
tree at his elbow and covering him with slivers of 
wood and dust. Heedless of the danger, he 
watched the ridge until another head appeared. 
Again his rifle cracked and again the head disap- 
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peared. Hitting German heads at forty yards was 
easy for a man who had hit turkey heads at the 
same range, and whose nerves were of iron because 
of his belief in his cause. 

The battle rested entirely on his shoulders, for 
the rest of the Americans were so screened by the 
brush that they were only able to fire a few scat- 
tered shots. 

The Germans could not aim at this lone rifleman, 
for whenever a head appeared it was met with a 
bullet from the mountaineer. York was not fight- 
ing from a passion for slaughter. He would kill 
any one without compunction who stood in the way 
of victory; but it was not killing but victory for 
which he strove. He began calling: “Come down, 
you-all, and give up.” 

The battle went on. 

At times the Boche riflemen would creep out of 
their emplacements, take cover behind some tree, 
and try to get the American. ‘The hunter from the 
Cumberland Mountains was trained to note the 
slightest movement. ‘The man who could see a 
squirrel in the tree-top could not fail to observe a 
German when he moved. Every time he found 
them and fired before they found him. That ended 
the story. 

The Germans by this time knew that the brunt 
of the battle was being borne by one American. 
They realized they were not quick enough to kill 
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him by frontal attack, so they sent an officer and 
seven men around his left flank torush him. These 
crawled carefully through the brush until they were 
within twenty yards of him. 'Then with a yell they 
sprang up and came at him on a dead run, their 
fixed bayonets flashing in the sun. 

The clip of cartridges in York’s rifle was nearly 
exhausted and he had no time to reload. Drop- 
ping his Enfield he seized his automatic pistol. As 
they came lunging forward through the under- 
growth he fired. One after another the Germans 
pitched forward and lay where they fell, huddled 
gray heaps in the tangled woods. Not only had 
York killed them all, but each time he had shot at 
the man in rear in order that the others might not 
halt and fire a volley on seeing their comrade fall. 
The machine-gun fire had slackened during the 
charge. Again it burst forth and again York 
stilled it with his rifle. 

The grim, red-headed mountaineer was invinci- 
ble. Almost unaided he had already killed some 
twenty of his opponents. The German major’s 
nerve was shaken. He could speak English. 
Slowly he wriggled on his stomach to where the 
American sat and offered to tell the machine-gun- 
ners to surrender. “Do it and I'll treat ye white,” 
said York. 

At this moment a lone German crawled close, 
jumped to his feet, and hurled a grenade. It went 
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wide, but when the Enfield spoke its bullet did not. 
The German pitched forward on his face, groan- 
ing. ‘The Boche major then rose to his knees and 
blew his whistle shrilly. All firing ceased. He 
called an order to his men. Instantly they began 
scrambling to their feet, throwing down belts and 
side-arms. 

The American was alert for treachery. When 
they were half-way down the hill, with their hands 
held high over their heads, he halted them. With 
the eyes of a backwoodsman he scanned each for 
weapons. There were none. The surrender was 
genuine. 

Corporal York stood up and called to his com- 
rades. ‘They answered him from where they had 
been guarding their first prisoners. The thick 
grove had prevented them from taking an active 
part in the fighting, but they had protected York 
from attacks by the prisoners who would otherwise 
have taken him from the rear. 

Sergeant Early, the leader of the patrol, was 
lying in the brush desperately wounded in the ab- 
domen. York called: “Early, are you alive?” 

“T am all through,” groaned the sergeant. “You 
take command. You'll need a compass. Turn me 
over. You'll find mine in my pocket. Get our 
men back as soon as you can, and leave me here.” 

York had well over a hundred prisoners, as sixty 
had come from the machine-gun emplacements. 
Some of the Americans doubted the possibility of 
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getting them back to the lines. York paid no at- 
tention to this. He formed the Germans in col- 
umn of twos, placing our wounded at the rear, 
with prisoners to carry Sergeant Early, who could 
not walk. Along the flanks he stationed his sur- 
viving comrades, with instructions to keep the col- 
umn closed up and to watch for treachery. He 
himself led, with the German major in front of 
him and a German officer on each side. 

Before they started York had had the major 
explain to the men that at any sign of hostility he 
would shoot to kill, and the major would be the 
first to die. ‘They had seen enough of the deadly 
prowess of the mountaineer. Not one made the 
attempt. He marched his column around the hill 
to a point from which he could probably have taken 
them back safely, but his mission was to clear the 
hill of machine-guns. He knew that some still re- 
mained on the front slope. 

Turning the column to the left, he advanced on 
the Boche garrisons. As he approached he had 
the German major call to each in turn to surren- 
der. When they did he disarmed them and added 
them to his train of prisoners. In only one in- 
stance did a man attempt to resist. He went to 
join the long roll of German dead. 

York’s troubles were not over. Though he had 
cleaned up and destroyed the machine-guns, he still 
had to get back to our lines with the men he had 
captured. 'To do this he had to be very careful, 
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for so large a body of Germans marching toward 
our lines might well be taken for a counter-attack 
and mowed down with rifle-fire. Bringing all his 
woodcraft into play he led his long column of gray- 
clad prisoners over the ridge and down through 
the brush, until he reached the foot of the slope up 
which his patrol had climbed earlier in the day. 

Suddenly from the brush on the other side the 
command “Halt!” rang out. York jumped to the 
front to show his uniform, and called out that he 
was bringing in prisoners. He was just in time 
to prevent casualties. The lines of our infantry 
opened to let the party through. As the dough- 
boys from left and right looked between the tree- 
trunks they saw gray form after gray form pass. 
A yell of approval rang out. Some one shouted: 
“Are you bringing in the whole German Army?” 
The lines closed behind the column. Corporal 
York had fulfilled his mission. 

In a few minutes he reported at battalion head- 
quarters. ‘The prisoners were counted. ‘There 
were one hundred and thirty-two, including three 
officers, one a major. With less than a year’s mili- 
tary training a red-headed mountaineer, practically 
single-handed, had fought a veteran battalion of 
German troops, taken thirty-five guns, killed 
twenty men, captured one hundred and thirty-two 
and the battalion commander. 


For three weeks more the Division hammered its 
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way forward. The stubborn German defense was 
beaten back, the Allies drove on to Sedan. Even 
among the fighting troops rumors of peace became 
more persistent. One morning word came to the 
front lines where the tired men stood, ankle-deep 
in mud—an armistice had been signed. 

York had become a sergeant. He was with his 
company. His feat, as he saw it, was merely a 
part of the day’s work. The officers and men of 
the 82nd Division, however, were very proud of him. 
They had reported the facts to General Headquar- 
ters. The story had spread like wild-fire, and Al- 
vin York was famous. 

During his simple country life York had never 
met any of the great of the world. His nearest 
approach to a general had been when he stood stiffly 
at attention while the general inspected the ranks. 
Now he found himself honored of all, because phys- 
ical courage, especially when backed by moral 
worth, commands universal admiration. General 
Headquarters ordered him from place to place in 
France. A brigade review was held in his honor. 
He was decorated not only by the United States 
but also by the Allies. At Paris Poincaré, the 
president of the French Republic, pinned the high- 
est decorations to his coat. 

In May, 1919, he came back with his regiment to 
our country. Here enthusiasm ran even higher. 
‘The streets of New York were jammed with people 
who cheered themselves hoarse. He went to see 
the Stock Exchange, where no visitors are allowed 
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on the floor. Not only was he permitted to visit 
the floor but business was suspended and the stock- 
brokers carried him around on their shoulders. 

In Washington, when he went to the gallery of 
the House of Representatives, the congressmen 
stopped debate and cheered him to the echo. Great 
banquets were given for him, which were attended 
by the highest ranking civil, military, and naval 
officials. 

In his olive-drab uniform, with his medals and 
shock of red hair, he was a marked man. When he 
walked the streets enthusiastic crowds gathered. 
There were men and women to greet him at the 
railroad-stations as he travelled back to Tennessee 
to be mustered out. 

He was offered a contract for $75,000 to appear 
in a moving-picture play on the War. He was ap- 
proached by vaudeville firms, who suggested tours 
on which they agreed to give him a salary of $1,000 
a week. Newspapers were willing to pay fabulous 
sums for articles by him. 

He was taken up on a mountain and shown the 
kingdoms of the world. Ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would have cracked under the adulation. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred who can bear 
the famine worthily will lose their heads at the 
feast. York did not. ‘Though his twelve months 
in the army had greatly broadened him, his charac- 
ter was still as strong and unshaken as the rock of 
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his own hills. He refused the offers of money or 
position, saying rightly that these were made him 
only because of his feat in the Argonne. To sell 
his war record would be putting a price on patri- 
otism. 

As soon as he could he made his way back to his 
home in the mountains, his family, and his friends. 
There he was met by his mother in her calico bon- 
net, his sisters and brothers, and Grace Williams, 
the mountain girl to whom he was betrothed. 

In a few days there was an open-air wedding at 
Pall Mall. It was held on the hillside. A gray 
ledge of rock served as altar. ‘The new leaves of 
spring danced in the sunlight, casting flickering 
shadows on the white starched “Sunday-go-to- 
meeting dresses and blue serge “store clothes” of 
the mountain folk, who had driven in from the sur- 
rounding country. The governor of the State offi- 
ciated, assisted by Pastor Pile. The bride and 
groom were Grace Williams and Sergeant Alvin 
York, late of the United States Army. 

Though York refused to sell his service record, 
he knew his Bible far too well to have forgotten 
the parable of the talents. That which it would 
be wrong to use for his own benefit, it would be 
wrong not to use for the benefit of others. His 
experience in the world had made him bitterly con- 
scious of his scanty education. He realized that 
“wisdom excelleth folly as far as light excelleth 
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darkness.” He decided to bend his efforts toward 
establishing proper schools for the children of the 
hills. 

The people of Tennessee had been collecting an 
Alvin York Fund. He asked them to turn it into 
a foundation for building schools in the mountains. 
All he would accept for himself was a small farm. 


The War is now nine years behind us. A year 
ago York attended the convention of the American 
Legion in Philadelphia. There he spoke to his 
comrades in arms of the needs of his people for edu- 
cation. He had done one of the most remarkable 
deeds in the entire War. He accepted as recom- 
pense a four-hundred-acre farm and the chance to 
serve the mountain people. 
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“A regular? See, my ornament 
Bears the old brand—U. S. 
I’m neat? Long army training 
Makes you careful in your dress.” 


—Phillips. 
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N our country—indeed, in all countries—there 

are groups of citizens who have little if any 
contact with their fellow countrymen. They live 
lives of their own, whose triumphs and sorrows are 
not only unknown but un-understandable to the 
rest. Such, for example, are scientists, among 
whom a life’s friendship may be broken by a dis- 
pute over the farthest point south that a species 
of wood-mouse is found. 

During the early days of the War, when this 
country was still neutral, a German professor of 
ichthyology called at Sagamore Hill. He was 
not concerned as to who might win in the titanic 
struggle that was then tearing Europe. He had 
been collecting his fish in southern waters by dyna- 
miting them, as is the custom of ichthyologists. It 
had suddenly dawned on him that a German with 
dynamite near British possessions would unques- 
tionably be regarded with deep suspicion. He 
asked for a letter giving him a clean bill of health. 

One of the most isolated of these groups is the 
Regular soldier, the enlisted man who has made the 
army his profession. He is little known and less 
considered by the hundred-odd million of our peo- 
ple. Through a long army life he has so sepa- 
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rated himself from the place where he was born 
that it has forgotten him. 

When war breaks and the nation rises to arms 
every community pours its quota into the service. 
The regiments and divisions of the national army 
and National Guard are organized by localities. 
Community pride burns high. The actions of the 
young men from the home town are watched with 
eager interest. The State celebrates every victory 
of the troops raised within its borders. Even poli- 
tics play a part, for the officials know that praise 
and welcome for local men are easily translated 
into votes. 

The Regulars come from nowhere. Though they 
are not men without a country, they are certainly 
men without a community. Naturally, when he- 
roism is celebrated, when the bands play and the 
crowds cheer, when orators pour forth their best 
efforts for the benefit of the people and the glory 
of themselves, the Regulars pass largely unnoticed. 
On the whole the Regulars do not mind. They are 
philosophers. The army is their vocation, not their 
avocation. Arms are their trade and they do not 
expect the plaudits of the crowd. 

They are a hard-bitten outfit, as men always are 
who associate entirely with men—it would be both 
foolish and untrue to say otherwise—but they have 
their splendid traditions and traits. When pay- 
day comes, to many of them it spells “spree,” but, 
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when the battle breaks, their loyalty to the flag 
they serve and the bread they eat is unshakable. 

Kipling wrote of the old British sergeants: “The 
backbone of the Army is the non-commissioned 
man.” What holds true in England holds true 
with our Regular troops. Any officer of the 
United States Army can furnish instance after in- 
stance of efficiency and unswerving devotion on the 
part of old N. C. O.s who have served under them. 

One of the old sergeants of my battalion in the 
26th Regular Infantry when sober was an unusu- 
ally efficient soldier; when he started drinking he 
would be useless for days. He had served terms 
in nearly every guard-house we established in 
France. At last I hit on a plan. I made him 
acting Sergeant-Major of the battalion, and gave 
him my identification card and some of my per- 
sonal papers to carry, telling him if he got drunk 
with them in his possession he would disgrace me. 
It worked like acharm. For eight months he never 
touched a drop. 

Once in the Philippines a company of the 9th 
Infantry was on outpost duty at a lonely little sta- 
tion in the jungle. They had a large number of 
native prisoners in their charge. ‘Through some 
mischance these prisoners broke jail, got hold of 
rifles, and massacred most of the garrison. All 
the officers were either killed or wounded. Under 
an old sergeant a remnant of the men fought their 
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way to the river-bank, carrying with them the dis- 
abled. Holding off the Filipinos with their rifle- 
fire, they placed the wounded in some boats and 
prepared to start down the stream to safety. Sud- 
denly the sergeant looked up and saw our flag still 
flying over the barracks. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he turned over the boats to another non- 
commissioned officer. Taking one man with him 
he attacked the natives, cut a path through them, 
saved the flag and rejoined his command. 

During the early days of the 2nd Division’s tour 
in France they were holding a sector near Verdun. 
I and L Companies of the 9th Infantry were in 
the line. ‘The Germans decided to raid. They 
put down a box-barrage around these two compa- 
nies, and cut all communication with the rear. 
Then they sent against the Americans a battalion 
of veteran Sturmtruppen. 

It was pitch-dark. The soldiers in support 
could see only the flare of the bursting shells. They 
knew an attack was going on, for beneath the roar 
of the high explosives they could hear the rattle of 
machine-guns and rifles. The telephone wires had 
been cut by the shells, and they could get no news. 

Finally a breathless runner lifted the blanket 
door of the dugout that served as battalion head- 
quarters and staggered in. Fortune had favored 
him, and he had got through the shell-fire unhurt. 
He told the major what was happening. 'There 
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was nothing to be done, for troops could not be sent 
forward through the barrage, which was tearing to 
pieces the terrain in front of the support com- 
panies. 

Meanwhile the rumor sped back from unit to 
unit. A rumor in the army is like gossip in civil 
life. It does not lose in telling. By the time an 
excited private repeated it at the rolling-kitchens 
of I Company it was: “I and L Companies wiped 
out by the Germans.” 

The mess-sergeant of I Company was an N.C.O. 
with many years’ service to his credit. He was 
fat, as mess-sergeants usually are, and was nearly 
fifty years old. When he heard the report he 
jumped to his feet and seized a rifle and a trench- 
knife. Calling “Hell! I Company ain’t wiped 
out as long as I kin use these,” he started on a fast 
waddle to the front. Through the barrage he 
worked his way, joined his company and fought 
all night. When morning dawned gray over the 
wire entanglements and battered, slimy trenches, 
the Germans sullenly withdrew, leaving behind 
them sixty-five gray-clad corpses hanging on the 
wire or crumpled in the shell-holes. Then, and 
not till then, Sergeant Wiggins shouldered his rifle 
and marched back to. his pots and his pans. 

Some of these old-timers were given commis- 
sions during the War and did splendid work in the 
line. Many others refused to be made officers. 
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There was a sergeant in my battalion who was a 
very sober man and an excellent soldier. I sent 
him to school, reeoommending that he be commis- 
sioned. In a week he came back, expelled on ac- 
count of drunkenness. Six months passed, during 
which he walked the straight and narrow path and 
gave gallant service. Again I sent him to school. 
Again he came back, expelled for drunkenness. 
This was so foreign to his character that I ques- 
tioned him closely. The cat popped out of the bag. 
He did not wish to be an officer, and had taken this 
means to prevent it. 

Among these old Regulars were men who could 
not behave themselves out of the line but were tow- 
ers of strength in battle. There were two in par- 
ticular, in the 26th Infantry, who went absent 
without leave and committed every type of disor- 
der when in rest billets. As a result, of course, 
they would be broken to the rank of private and 
confined in the guard-house. As soon as we went 
to the front it would be a different story. Gener- 
ally about the second day, if I passed their platoon, 
I would find them acting sergeants again. Under 
danger they automatically came to the fore. 

The Regular, contrary to the generally accepted 
idea, is not belligerent. He knows far too well 
what battle means to wish for it. He knows that, 
come what may in an engagement, many will go 
in and few come out. He has no desire to slay 
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unless it is part of his duty. Indeed, there is noth- 
ing of the furious ferocity of the non-combatant in 
his make-up. 

The affection and respect of all of the best of 
the Regular officers for their long-service non-com- 
missioned officers is a fine tribute. The depen- 
dence of the enlisted men on them in time of stress 
is an even finer one. ‘Time and again I have seen 
young soldiers under fire turn to their N. C. O.s 
with an unshakable faith in what they say and do. 

There was an ex-non-commissioned officer named 
Fry who had been commissioned captain and com- 
manded Company A of the 26th Infantry. He 
had been a first sergeant for many years before the 
War. He was not a native American, and he 
spoke with a foreign accent. No one ever knew 
where he came from or why he first joined our 
army. He was a strict disciplinarian. His men 
used to boast that he was the meanest man in the 
Division. Just before the battle of Cantigny his 
company was raided by the Germans. Fry brought 
his supports up at the double to reinforce his front 
lines. ‘The ground over which they had to advance 
was swept by machine-gun fire. Just as he reached 
the firing-line he fell, terribly wounded in the 
stomach. In a few minutes he was dead. The 
men of his company grieved as if they had lost a 
near relative. To avenge him, they wished to raid 
the Germans the following night. In spite of all 
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his faults, and he had many, in spite of the severity 
of his discipline, he had made those men feel that 
their interests were his and his theirs. 

Our roll of honor in the last war is sprinkled 
with names of old-time soldiers who, though they 
never mentioned patriotism, gave their lives for 
this country. 


In 1879 Anthony John Eliasz and his wife came 
to this country. They were Polish immigrants 
from Dantzig, that queer old Hanseatic city that 
fronts on the shallow Baltic “where the seas are 
sharp and short.” Neither spoke a word of Eng- 
lish. Huddled on the dock with their few worldly 
possessions done up in untidy, lopsided bundles, 
they gazed on the tall buildings and bustling hu- 
manity with wide, puzzled eyes. 

Soon, through some Polish friends, they heard 
of work in an inland city and joined the tide of im- 
migrants that flowed west in jolting day-coaches. 
Such groups form a definite picture in the kalei- 
doscopic panorama of the building of America. 

The Eliaszes arrived at St. Louis and took lodg- 
ings in a cheap, ramshackle tenement. Anthony 
got work as a laborer, and changed his name to 
Ellis in order to make it pronounceable by the aver- 
age American. 

Soon they moved to a two-room cottage. They 
had a number of children. In 1891 a boy was born 
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whom they named Michael. There are few lives 
that are harder than that of the wife of a poor man. 
In a workman’s family, in spite of the long hours 
of heavy labor, the father has an easier time than 
the mother for the mother’s tasks are never done. 
Summer and winter, when the first gray forerun- 
ners of day are breaking the darkness, she is up 
cooking for her man. From then till night drops 
its kindly curtain for the weary she is ceaselessly 
toiling. 

The strain was too much for Michael’s mother. 
Shortly after his birth she was forced to go to a 
hospital, where she stayed until she died. 

The father by himself could not take care of the 
family of children. Michael was adopted by a 
Polish priest named Stanowski. He was edu- 
cated at the St. Lawrence O’Toole Parochial 
School. He wanted to continue his studies but 
had to leave his lessons at an early age. When 
there are many mouths to feed and only small fac- 
tory wages to depend on, but little time can be 
spared for the “frills” of education. 

Just across the river from the great city of St. 
Louis is Kast St. Louis. It is not in Missouri, but 
in Illinois. There Michael, when he was twelve, 
took a job with a publishing company. 

East St. Louis is a city of poor people, who work 
in the big packing industries and factories. Be- 
yond the business district rows of dreary little 
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frame houses line the streets. They are dilapi- 
dated, dismal, and soiled with the smoke of count- 
less chimneys. ‘The paint has blistered from their 
warped sides. The palings surrounding their 
scrubby, diminutive front yards are broken. The 
gates hang on one hinge. Cheap lace curtains are 
draped askew in the windows, where an oceasional 
pot of geraniums shows that some housewife is 
making a gallant attempt to brighten the unbright- 
enable. On sunshiny days the prospect is gloomy. 
On rainy days it is as forlorn and hopeless as was 
No-man’s-land on the Western front. 

Many of the people are foreign-born. Every 
country of Europe has representatives among 
them. Perhaps twenty languages are spoken 
within the city limits. Often these immigrants 
have had little or no education. They have come 
to this country because they vaguely understood 
that here men and women are given a fair chance. 

Michael Ellis worked for eight years in various 
positions with the publishing company. By the 
time he was twenty he had grown to be an active, 
hardy man, by no means large, for he was under 
five feet five inches, but stockily built. His dark 
hair was crisp and curly, his eyes brown. He 
wearied of the monotony of the endless round of 
office work. He had been attracted by enlistment 
circulars to the army. It seemed to hold forth to 
him all he missed and desired. 
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Early in February, 1912, a young fellow came 
to Fort Jefferson Barracks to enlist. With him 
was his father. The physical examination was 
passed. ‘The papers were signed. On them, wit- 
nessing the signature, is an X, followed by “A. J. 
Ellis, his mark.” The boy was Michael Ellis, and 
he was starting his career in the Regular Army. 

For nearly three years Michael served with the 
7th Infantry. He was discharged early in 1917, 
only to re-enlist six months later and join Company 
C of the 28th Infantry. 

When we declared war in the spring of 1917 our 
Regular Army was inadequate. It was scattered 
from the Philippines to the Panama Canal. The 
Allies were hard-pressed. France in particular 
had been bled white and her morale was suffering 
badly. Naturally, when we entered the struggle, 
England and France wanted us to send troops at 
once. Even if we were not ready to send enough 
for an effective fighting force, they wished us at 
least to ship a division or so. This would enable 
them to say that Americans were on the Western 
front, would give the Germans food for thought, 
and bolster the spirits of the desperately tired Al- 
lied soldiery. 

There was a hectic search for men who might be 
spared. The 16th, 18th, 26th, and 28th Infantry, 
with the 5th, 6th, and 7th Field Artillery and com- 
plementary units, were selected. Hastily, by trans- 
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fer and enlistment, they were recruited to war 
strength, and in June they embarked for France. 
With them, as a member of the 28th Infantry, went 
Michael Ellis. 

In France they were formed into the 1st Amer- 
ican Division. ‘They had in their ranks more old- 
time regulars than any of the other divisions, with 
the exception of the 2nd. Soon they were deep in 
the War as a tired man is in sleep. Soon it seemed 
to the rank and file that there never had been, and 
never would be, any other existence but service on 
the Western front. 

Through the winter they manned slimy trenches, 
where the snow and sleet glazed the dugouts and 
duckboards. ‘Tin cans and refuse of all kinds gar- 
nished the parapet. Gray dropsical rats ambled 
around the shelters. Men were soaked from one 
day’s end to the other. Blankets were sodden 
with rain. Water slopped to and fro on the dug- 
out floors, shining oilily in the flickering light of a 
candle-butt. The food, when it was brought up in 
marmite cans through slippery trenches crumbled 
by shell-fire, seemed tepid and diluted by the rain- 
water. Hands and feet were frost-bitten, or at 
the least perpetually numb. At times a bursting 
German shell would throw to the surface fragments 
of a long-buried soldier. The earth could “no 
more cover her slain.” 

In March the Division moved into the Montdi- 
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dier sector. This part of the line had just stabi- 
lized after the German drive on the Somme. It 
was very active. There was shelling and raiding 
continually. 

Spring was struggling to cloak the ravages of 
Armageddon. Green shoots were pushing out on 
tree and bush. Multicolored wild flowers spangled 
the grass. At times the sun shone and birds sang. 
Then would come a hurtling tornado of German 
shells. The continuous roar of explosions drowned 
all other sounds. The trees were shaken and torn. 
Acrid smoke drifted through the branches. Grad- 
ually the bombardment ceased. The smoke cleared, 
and the soldiers heard again the birds. 

Here Michael Ellis’s regiment, the 28th Infan- 
try, bore the brunt of the attack on Cantigny and 
added honor to their colors. 

By July the Division was smashing forward over 
the poppy-starred, blood-stained wheat-fields south 
of Soissons. In company with the American 2nd 
Division and the famous French 1st Algerian Di- 
vision, they swept like flame across the meadows 
and drove a wedge seven kilometres deep in the 
German lines, causing them to begin the retreat 
from the Chateau-Thierry salient. 

Service in a quiet sector and the St. Mihiel drive 
followed in quick succession. Of the men who 
landed in France a year and a half before was left 
only a corporal’s guard. ‘Their graves were sprin- 
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kled over a hundred and fifty miles of the battle 
front, but those who still survived carried the torch 
of the tradition and pride of the division. 

The Germans were reeling under the hammer- 
like blows of Foch delivered unceasingly along the 
entire line. To the American First Army was as- 
signed the mission of attacking in the Argonne. 
When the battle started the old 1st Division was 
placed in army reserve, to be thrown in wherever 
the need might be. For three days they moved 
forward in the wake of our victorious troops. 

Chill autumn rains were falling. The troops 
bivouacked in the mud. ‘Terrific marches were 
made. One night the soldiers slogged through the 
wet for twelve long hours. Every bridge was de- 
stroyed. Streams were waded or crossed on flimsy 
structures put together in a few hours by the en- 
gineers. ‘The roads had all but ceased to exist. 
The retreating Germans had blown great craters in 
them with mines. At times the men were forced 
to march in single file, which meant that their rate 
of progress was cut to one-fourth of normal. Hard 
as this was for the men, it was even worse for the 
artillery and motor transport. 

Not only were the roads bad but they were 
jammed, for all the forward echelons had to be sup- 
plied with food and munitions. At night no lights 
could be shown. The rain fell in sheets. Surging 
forward was a stream of traffic that would make 
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Fifth Avenue look like a vacant lot. Columns of 
infantry, rattling batteries of artillery, great cough- 
ing trucks were packed in an unending succession. 
The line checked and jammed; the tempers of the 
officers wore thin and snapped. 

At times the buzz of an airplane sounded from 
the pitch-black of the sky. Then a hush fell on the 
seething traffic, as men held their breaths and won- 
dered whether it were friend or foe. Sometimes 
it droned off into the distance. Sometimes a flash 
and an explosion told the silent ranks that it was a 
hostile machine “laying eggs.” 

Meanwhile Ellis and his comrades of the 1st Di- 
vision were plugging forward, generally hungry 
and always desperately tired. 

Gradually the battle that was raging took an- 
other turn. In the initial stages the dash of the 
new American divisions had carried them forward 
with resistless force. Then their communications 
broke down, as always happens with green troops. 
The Germans’ resistance also stiffened as we struck 
their main line of defense. 

Finally there came a check. Some of our di- 
visions, worn with fatigue and losses, reeled back 
before the vicious counter-attack of the Boches. 
The advance was halted. 

Orders reached Ellis’s oufit, where it lay in the 
mud at Nixeville, to relieve a hard-pressed di- 
vision. ‘There is a military phrase which runs: “At 
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this moment the general threw fresh troops into the 
action.” This is a false phrase. As far as I have 
ever seen, no fresh troops are ever thrown into a 
major engagement. They are always worn by 
long marches, scant food, and scantier rest. 

The veteran Ist Division filed up and took the 
place of the 35th Division on the night of Septem- 
ber 30th. The roads were in such condition that 
the machine-gunners were unable to use their mule- 
carts, and for sixteen kilometres toiled through 
ankle-deep mud, carrying their guns over their 
shoulders. 

The line occupied extended from the little village 
of L’Esperance to a point just south of Toronsol 
farm. ‘There on the scrub-covered slopes the men 
dug in and waited. For three days they crouched 
in shell-holes while the Boche artillery hammered 
them unceasingly. They were rocked with high 
explosives and drenched with gas. Food came up 
only at night, and even then many of the kitchen 
force lost their lives while carrying it forward. The 
casualties averaged five hundred men a day. 

In front of our troops lay a group of wooded 
hills, ideal for defense, on which rested the German 
main line. 

The second day heavy combat-patrols were sent 
forward to gain contact and develop the German 
positions. They were successful, but in most cases 
at a cost of more than half of their personnel. The 
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patrol of the 26th Infantry took with it a field- 
telephone. The officer in charge, Lieutenant 
Thomas Emory, of Boston, reported back at inter- 
vals to his commanding officer. The first few mes- 
sages were to the effect that everything was all 
right and that he had found no Germans. Then he 
called to say that machine-gun fire had developed 
on his front. Almost immediately he telephoned 
that firing had spread to his flanks, and developed 
in the rear. He was surrounded. A few minutes 
later the message came that Lieutenant Emory was 
shot through the head. Then the wire went out. 
The remnants of these patrols were often picked 
up only when the Division forced its way forward 
some days later. 

On October 8rd all ranks were advised of the 
mission assigned the Division. It was to attack 
next morning and drive a wedge into the hostile 
lines east of the Aire River. If successful this 
would force the evacuation by the Boches of the 
Argonne Forest, and bring up both the left and 
centre of our lines, which had been halted. 

Early next morning, with no preliminary bom- 
bardment but a rolling barrage, the dough-boys 
went over. Opposing them were two compara- 
tively fresh hostile divisions, the 5th Guards and 
the 52nd. All day the fighting was of the bitterest; 
the enemy’s orders were “to hold to the end.” The 
first rush carried our men up the slopes and into 
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the Boche lines. ‘There, true to their orders, the 
Germans were standing. Hand to hand, and body 
to body, with bayonet and trench-knife, the strug- 
gle swayed through the woods. The enemy used 
their machine-guns until our assaulting troops were 
in the emplacements, and then fought like tigers 
with their rifles and bayonets. Over all the brown 
autumn leaves drifted down, serene and undis- 
turbed. 

All day long the olive-drab figures struggled for- 
ward—at times in surging lines, at times in des- 
perate groups, when the sweep of a machine-gun 
had decimated an advancing company. The losses 
were staggering. The lead battalion of the 16th 
Infantry started that morning with eight hundred 
men and twenty officers. By noon there were left 
but two hundred and forty men and two officers. 
A battalion of the 26th, with one thousand men and 
thirty officers, left one ridge to cross a little valley 
and assault the hill on the other side. In an hour 
their mission was performed, but only two hundred 
and eighty-five men and six officers reached the ob- 
jective. 

When night fell the 16th Infantry on the left 
was in the outskirts of Fléville. From there the 
line bent south along the foot of Montrefagne Hill 
and west just south of Hill 212. 

Montrefagne Hill, a centre of German resis- 
tance, was steep, high, and covered with woods. It 
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was thoroughly organized with machine-guns. The 
Boches depended on it to break the American of- 
fense. 

The men were dog-tired. They lay where they 
fell, and slept soddenly. During the night run- 
ners stumbled to and fro between the headquarters. 
Orders were issued. Next morning the 18th In- 
fantry and Ellis’s regiment, the 28th, would assault 
Montrefagne. 

In the mists of the early dawn the platoons were 
roused by their leaders. The stiff men staggered 
to their feet and shambled forward. The assault 
was on. 

Ellis went forward with his company. Time 
after time, as they came out of clumps of bushes, 
they were met by the swishing hail that told of a 
machine-gun. Time and again those in advance 
fell, some dropping in their tracks, some throwing 
up their arms and staggering to and fro before 
finally crumpling down. 

The captain realized that if he were to get even 
the remnant of his company to the objective he 
must not attempt frontal attacks. He formed a 
combat-patrol, with Corporal Galvas in command. 
Ellis was one of this group. Their immediate ob- 
jective was a gun on, the right that was sweeping 
the terrane over which the company must pass. 

On their bellies they wormed their way forward 
over mud, dead leaves, and twigs. Corporal Gal- 
vas felt his leg touched. He turned—it was Ellis. 
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“Say, corporal, you fellows stay right here. Let 
me go ahead alone to try for the gun. If I go 
alone, I got a lot better chance of getting to them,” 
whispered Ellis. Galvas agreed. The men of the 
patrol lay where they were. 

Ellis crawled to the right and disappeared 
among the shell-torn brush. Holding his breath, 
he worked as rapidly as possible toward the clump 
of bushes screening the German gun that was spit- 
ting bullets across the front. Concealment was far 
more important than quiet, for the roar of the bat- 
tle drowned any sound he might make. Gradually 
he worked around the flank. He could now see 
both the machine-gunner and his helper. 

Carefully, he aimed at the gunner. The Spring- 
field cracked, and the Boche pitched forward on his 
gun. For an instant the helper stood bewildered. 
Again the rifle cracked, and he dropped beside his 
comrade. ‘Turning on the rifle-squad behind, Ellis 
called to them to surrender. Believing that they 
were covered by a large detachment of Americans, 
they threw down their arms. 

Corporal Galvas, watching from the edge of the 
opposite woods, at once advanced with his patrol. 
Word was sent to the company and they pressed 
on over the ground just cleared. 

‘They had gone barely a hundred yards when the 
sweep of a machine-gun again stopped them in 
their tracks. This time the trouble lay in a patch 
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of woods to the right. Again Ellis left the patrol 
and disappeared. Snaking himself through the 
undergrowth like an old-time Indian, he got to a 
place in rear of the German emplacement. A 
burst of fire gave him the position of the gun. 
Peering between the shattered tree-trunks and 
branches, he caught the movement of gray-clad 
bodies. He slipped a little closer. At last he 
could make them out clearly. There were two ma- 
chine-guns placed to cover two sides of a slight 
ridge. In some hastily dug trenches just behind 
were a couple of squads of infantry. All ranks 
were watching the front and flank. No one 
thought of looking to the rear. Every few minutes 
the gunners sprayed with bullets the brush that 
lay below them on the hillside. Occasionally a 
rifleman shot at some real or imaginary target. 
The roar of the battle sounded as ceaselessly as 
surf on a rocky shore. Ellis loosed an extra clip 
of cartridges in his belt and cautiously sat up. 
Resting his elbows on his knees, he started shoot- 
ing. The range was not more than thirty yards. 
It was impossible to miss. By the time he finished 
his first clip three Boches were down. Jamming 
the next clip into his Springfield, he commenced 
firing again. The Germans were bewildered. They 
could not tell from whence the deadly bullets came 
under which they were falling. It is one thing to 
decide the point from which the firing comes, in a 
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blackboard problem, and quite another in battle. 
So rapid had been the American’s shooting that the 
Germans thought they were surrounded by a com- 
pany or more. They were being struck down by a 
death they could not see. 

Men gripped their rifles, whirled in the direction 
from which the noise seemed to come, and fell 
coughing blood from bullets through their lungs. 

Seeing their panic, Ellis called to them to sur- 
render. ‘They threw up their hands at once. 

When Corporal Galvas and the rest of the 
Americans came up panting they found Ellis with 
twenty-seven prisoners, two of whom were officers. 
One of these latter could speak a little English. 
Turning on him fiercely, Ellis demanded where the 
nearest machine-guns were. With a mud-stained 
finger the Boche pointed to a little knoll fifty yards 
above and said: “Other side.” Without waiting, 
Ellis was off, scrambling up the steep, slippery 
slope. 

Twice more he attacked machine-gun emplace- 
ments. ‘T'wice more he killed part of the Germans 
and captured the rest. Single-handed Ellis took 
ten machine-guns and more than sixty prisoners. 

Toward the crest of the hill the fighting became 
more desperate. It was hand to hand, with every 
yard of the ground bought at a price. 

A watery sun was shining comfortlessly. It was 
one o'clock. <A tired, draggled remnant of the 28th 
had victoriously reached their ob jective. The men 
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were filthy beyond description. Even their hel- 
mets were mud-coated. Their uniforms were torn. 
They were unshaven. Some were wounded, but 
their sunken, red-rimmed eyes gleamed fiercely. 

Below them was the slope up which they had 
fought. There the dead and wounded told the 
story. At the foot were crumpled American sol- 
diers. In front of one nest of Boche machine-guns 
there were fifty bodies. Above were Germans. In 
place after place the German officers lay sur- 
rounded by their men. Finally, just before the 
crest where the death-grapple had taken place, 
Americans and Germans, drab uniforms and gray, 
were mixed in one terrible tangle. 

Montrefagne had been won, but the Ist Divi- 
sion’s task was not finished. Five more days they 
battered their way forward. Much of the time 
their flanks were exposed, for much of the time they 
were a kilometre ahead of the flanking divisions. 
Finally they drove through the last of the wooded 
hills that had been the German centre of resistance. 
Before them stretched the open country that sur- 
rounds Landre-St. George. Their mission was 
completed. They had broken the German main 
line. 

Through the night of October 11th the worn rem- 
nants of the regiments moved out, as the 42d Di- 
vision came up to relieve them. Back through the 
night they plodded. A pale moon threw a leprous 
white over shattered tree, crumpled corpse, and the 
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silent files of the soldiery as they stumbled through 
the mud. An occasional short command, a mut- 
tered curse as some man tripped, and the roll of the 
artillery were the only sounds. The gray dawn 
saw their hardly less gray faces as they made camp 
in the torn woods of a back area. Not more than 
30 per cent of the four infantry regiments were left. 

Ellis was unhurt and with his regiment. What 
he had done was all in the day’s work. It was part 
of his profession. He was made a sergeant. 

Once again the Division went into the line. 
Once again Ellis and his comrades met the Boches 
—This time in full retreat. The morning of No- 
vember 7th saw the Division on the heights above 
Sedan. 

The Armistice was declared. The Allied troops 
were following the retiring German Army into 
Germany. It was a gray, rainy day. A column 
of infantry marched across the pontoon bridge that 
spanned the Rhine at Coblenz. By the steep road 
toward the frowning heights of Ehrenbreitstein 
they wound their way. Over the great fortress the 
German flag was flying. As the column reached 
the gates the German flag fluttered down and the 
American flag took its place. 

The troops were the American Ist Division. In 
the ranks marched Sergeant Ellis. 


The War is over. Peace again is in the land. 
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In St. Louis stands a massive smoke-grimed build- 
ing, the Post-Office. People entering to make an 
inquiry may be waited on by a stocky, quiet, good- 
natured clerk. He will answer their questions with 
a courteous smile. ‘The clerk is ex-Sergeant Mi- 
chael B. Ellis, late of the 28th Infantry, winner of 
the Medal of Honor. 
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“The banner which is now the type 
Of victory on field and flood,— 
Remember, its first crimson stripe 
Was dyed by Attuck’s willing blood.” 
—James Weldon Johnson. 


Che German went down like a poled ox. 
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THE BATTLE OF HENRY 
JOHNSON 


N the lovely valley of the Hudson, just after 
that great river has passed the Catskills and 
before it bends west, lies the capital of New York 
State, Albany. It is a quaint old town, originally 
founded by the Dutch as a trading-post with the 
Indians. ‘Though modern times have all but elimi- 
nated the old Dutch strains from among its peo- 
ple, there are still Dutch Reformed churches 
standing. 

One of these, a square brown building, I used to 
attend with my father when he was governor and 
when I was a boy of eleven. I can remember my 
enthralled and horror-struck interest when the min- 
ister showed me the hour-glass on the carved 
wooden pulpit, and told me that not long before his 
predecessors would take that glass, turn it over 
when they began their sermons, and preach until 
the last grain of sand had run out. At communion 
also the good old customs were maintained, for a 
long table was placed down the centre of the aisle, 
and the communicants sat on either side. 

The streets of the city run up and down the steep 
hills on which it is built, and in many places are 
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lined with wide, comfortable houses, built in the 
days when land and labor were cheap and cities 
contained homes. 

The Capitol stands at the end of State Street— 
a huge pinnacled pile of gray granite that looks for 
all the world like a design from a box of children’s 
building-blocks. By its side, as if to rebuke its 
ugly ornateness, nestles the Albany Academy, 
beautiful in the clean-cut lines of its brownstone 
simplicity. The stone steps that lead to its wide 
front door are deeply furrowed by the feet of gen- 
erations of boys. 

Close to the river-bank lies the railroad-station, 
through which the traffic from New York City and 
the New England States passes west by the river- 
valley. At the station there are some dozen col- 
ored employees who act as porters or caretakers, 
or who handle freight. 

Among these, in 1917, was a boy of twenty-one, 
Henry Johnson. He had been born of very poor 
parentage in Alexandria, Va. There he had lived 
the shiftless, hand-to-mouth life typical of many of 
the Southern negroes. When he was a boy in the 
late teens he drifted north. Eventually he arrived 
at Albany and found work at the railroad-station. 

Early in the spring word went out through the 
world that America had waked from her lethargy 
and was prepared to “pay with her body for her 
soul's desire.” The people rose to the issue, and 
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the flame of idealism burnt high through the land. 
“The old men saw visions, and the young men 
dreamed dreams.” All over the country enlist- 
ment-booths for the Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard were crowded. 

Henry Johnson was American born and bred. 
The spirit of Attuck stirred in him. He got word 
that a regiment of colored volunteers was being 
raised for the New York National Guard. Down 
at the recruiting-station in Brooklyn, early in June, 
a slight, well-built young colored man presented 
himself for enlistment in the 15th New York. It 
was Henry Johnson. 

The Regiment Johnson joined was in itself a 
great experiment. The purpose underlying its or- 
ganization was to show that negroes, by their ser- 
vice in war, could demonstrate that they were en- 
titled to the privileges of citizenship in peace. 
There were then two schools of thought in Amer- 
ica on the question of negro soldiers. One held 
that the colored man was fit for nothing but to form 
labor-battalions for work on roads, cantonments or 
wharfs, and the hundred and one manual jobs that 
are necessary in modern warfare. ‘The other main- 
tained that negroes as well as whites had the cour- 
age to go up against the guns when the country 
called, and that colored Americans could serve as 
combat-troops with their white fellow citizens. 
More hung on the war record of the 15th than sim- 
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ply the reputation of a single National Guard regi- 
ment. 

The unit had its birth in 1916, when William 
Hayward, a young New York lawyer born in Ne- 
braska, was commissioned by Governor Whitman 
to raise a colored regiment. The attempt had been 
made before, only to meet with failure. Little 
could be done at first. Indeed, when war broke 
in the spring of ’17, the Regiment was hardly more 
than a name. America was in the state of unpre- 
paredness that constitutes her habitual condition 
when entering a war. In April, when Hayward 
and his officers started in earnest to bring the outfit 
into shape, chaos was a mild term for what pre- 
vailed. 

Their first work was to get the personnel for the 
Regiment. To do this they had to start recruiting 
at once. There were no armories available. The 
battalions were stationed wherever they could find 
lodgment. One, for example, was in an old dance- 
hall in Brooklyn. There white officers, with prac- 
tically no training and no facilities, labored to cre- 
ate military units. Most of the officers hardly 
knew the commands for close-order drill, much less 
modern warfare and the administration of a regi- 
ment on field service. 

Outside the halls fathers, mothers, sisters, and 
sweethearts milled in a noisy emotional mob. In- 
side eager colored volunteers were jammed, most 
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of whom had never fired a rifle, let alone soldiered. 
First, of course, they had to pass the physical ex- 
amination. In the Brooklyn dance-hall, while the 
men stood around stripped to the skin, a civilian 
officer, with no medical training, examined the ap- 
plicants for enlistment because no doctor was avail- 
able. 

There were little or no military supplies. For 
the whole Regiment the rifles totalled but two hun- 
dred and fifty. Only twenty-five per cent of these 
had bayonets. Not more than a quarter of the men 
had belts. When the companies were marched 
through the streets of New York the equipment 
was given to the men in the front rank and on the 
flanks, in order to present the semblance of a mili- 
tary organization. At camp the sparse ordnance 
was collected and turned over for the use of the 
guard details. This meant that the officers, in ad- 
dition to their other worries, had to keep track of 
the belts or bayonets that were handed from man 
to man. ‘The soldiers were like the old women in 
the Greek myth of Perseus, who had only one eye 
for the three of them, which they passed from one 
to the other. 

Volunteers came in fast. Soon the Regiment 
reached its prescribed twelve hundred men and 
went to the guard camp at Peekskill. Henry 
Johnson was high private in the rear rank. All 
labored greatly. The officers learned their work 
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by instructing the men—a difficult but very effec- 
tive method. 

Many amusing incidents lightened the drudgery. 
One day a high-ranking general was coming to in- 
spect. Major Arthur Little, the adjutant, know- 
ing the ways of generals and wishing to make a 
good impression, took particular pains to instruct 
the guard in the courtesies it should render. It was 
arranged that the general should approach over a 
hill and come within sight of the first sentry while 
yet a hundred yards away. Little told the soldier 
on duty there that as soon as he saw the general he 
must call: “Turn out the guard! Commanding 
General!” So that there might be no hitch, Little 
rehearsed him. The man could not seem to call it 
loud enough. Finally Little said: “If you were 
playing second base in a ball-game, and the man on 
first started to steal, you'd shout for the ball. Do 
the same when you see the general.” 

The general arrived. Little was with him when 
he breasted the hill and came within sight of the 
camp. ‘The sentry saw him, halted, and in sten- 
torian tones that reverberated through the sur- 
rounding country bellowed: “T’rrr-ow it to sec- 
ond!” 

The Regiment’s troubles had only begun, for 
when it came again to the city, to prepare to muster 
into the Federal Army, organization tables had 
been changed and now two thousand men were re- 
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quired. Not only that, but to make matters worse 
a stricter physical standard had been set. As a re- 
sult, at least half of the partly trained men had to 
be discharged and fourteen hundred new men en- 
listed. 

Colored people are emotional under any circum- 
stances, and the strain and excitement of war did 
not lessen this trait. In many ways these days in 
New York suggested a revivalist meeting rather 
than a military mobilization. Enthusiasm was at a 
high pitch. The units were always surrounded by 
hundreds of civilian friends and neighbors. Man 
after man would shove his way in to apply for en- 
listment with the words: “Am Ah too late?” 

In addition, there were the faint-hearted who 
are always present in any outfit; men who, now that 
their first flush of excitement had cooled, did not 
feel much like facing the music. As man has done 
since time immemorial, they tried to hide behind the 
skirts of their women. Again and again an anxious 
and mendacious mother would come to a command- 
ing officer and beg him, “Doan’ take my lil boy; 
he lied about his age; he is only fifteen’’—the little 
boy, a strapping six-footer at least twenty years 
old, standing sheepishly by meanwhile. 

In contrast to these was a handsome girl, an ex- 
pectant mother, who came to Major Little and said 
calmly: “My husband will ask to be let off on the 
plea that he is my support. Pay no attention to 
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him. He does not give me a penny he makes, but 
spends it on other women. Keep him with you. 
Make him a man or let him be killed. Then my 
child will either have a father or a memory of which 
to be proud.” 

All troubles have their end. At last in July 
the Regiment was off again, this time to Camp 
Whitman. Once more began the endless hours of 
work; rainy days, when the men were soaked to the 
skin and the future looked gray and dismal; sunny 
days, when everything went well and prospects 
seemed bright; troubles with the mess, worries over 
discipline, and all the countless incidents that go to 
make up the kaleidoscopic memories of training- 
periods. 

No division wanted this Regiment. ‘They were 
“mavericks.” 'There seemed no place for them in 
the fighting forces of the country. A revival of the 
opinion that they were not combat-troops caused 
them to be ordered from training-camp, and sent to 
guard railways, bridges, and reservoirs. After 
much effort on Colonel Hayward’s part this order 
was rescinded. ; 

Again the outfit was on the move, this time to 
Spartansburg. In the South feeling ran high 
against negro soldiers. The mayor of the city gave 
out a bigoted and inflammatory statement before 
their arrival. Then, true to type, he ran to cover, 
for like most loud talkers he fought with his mouth 
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alone. ‘Two or three times dangerous outbreaks 
of feeling were avoided only by a hair’s breadth. 
At last, partly on this account, the Regiment head- 
ed back north with orders for France. 

On November 2nd the 15th New York and Pri- 
vate Henry Johnson embarked on the transport 
Pocahontas. Their misfortunes were not over. 
After sailing out of the bay with their convoy, 
trouble in the engine-room forced them to head 
back to New York. Ina couple of weeks they put 
out to sea with another convoy, and again they had 
to put back because of a fire in the coal-bunkers. 
It was the 13th of December before they success- 
fully got under way. That day it was blowing a 
gale. Sleet and snow were driven in swirling white 
blankets across the bay. The great buildings of 
New York stood half revealed, half concealed by 
the driving storm, like mountains in a blizzard. 
The stays whistled and moaned in the wind, and the 
waves blew in spray over her bow. The ship wad- 
dled ahead. <A tanker drifted into her and dam- 
aged her. All felt that if they did not clear this 
time they never would get over. The men turned 
to, their fingers stiff with cold, and made the nec- 
essary repairs in the heavy sea. The ship went on. 

No lights were allowed after dark. At this time 
of the year it meant that fully two-thirds of the 
time the men sat in the pitch-dark, not even al- 
lowed to smoke. ‘True to their racial characteris- 
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tics, they passed the long hours by singing, and real 
singing. 

In a couple of weeks Brest was reached. From 
there they entrained for St. Nazaire. For the first 
time the men saw the French box cars. One of the 
sergeants asked his officer, after the platoon was 
loaded, what the “40 hommes, 8 chevaux” meant. 
When told, he shook his head sadly and remarked: 
“T have got the forty men in all right, suh, but if 
you put them eight horses in I am mighty afraid 
they will tromp on us.” 

The last attempt to keep the regiment as labor- 
troops was made at St. Nazaire, but failed. Fi- 
nally, the 15th was admitted to be a combat-unit 
and sent to join the 4th French Army, which held 
a sector in Champagne. 

The general commanding was the “Lion of 
France,’ Gouraud, with one arm gone and crippled 
by wounds from Gallipoli. Even among the gal- 
lant he ranked high for bravery. His name was in 
itself worth a division. Here, instead of being out- 
casts, the 15th were accepted in the friendliest fash- 
ion by the French troops. The American officers 
were wined and dined by the French officers at their 
messes. ‘The polite hosts in robin’s-egg blue made 
them feel thoroughly at home. With graceful 
Latin courtesy, toasts were drunk to America and 
compliments exchanged. The 15th felt at last that 
they were being accepted as men of the sword. 
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There followed long days of schooling under 
French supervision. American ordnance was 
turned in and French replaced it, in order that the 
problem of supplying the troops with war muni- 
tions might be simplified. Model trenches were 
dug and garrisoned. Mock raids were organized. 
There was grenade and small-arms practice. 

The training-area was in rear of the lines. For 
the first time the men heard the ceaseless rumble of 
the great guns that throbbed like a motif through 
the work of the twenty-four hours. At night to- 
ward the front they could see Verey lights and 
rockets, and the nebulous flare of artillery against 
the black of the sky. 

General Gouraud himself came and called on 
the Americans. True troop-leader that he was, 
he knew how to unbend, and how to build morale. 
Soon our men felt about him as the French troops 
did. Like Skobeleff galloping down his shaken 
lines in the Balkan passes, Gouraud could lift 
troops merely by his presence. 

At last, in the spring, “Der Tag” came. All the 
training that time and circumstances would permit 
had been given the men. From then on their 
mancoeuvre-field must be the lines, their rifle-range 
No-man’s-land. 

The sector to which they were assigned was quiet. 
It had long been stabilized. There had been prac- 
tically no change in this part of the front for three 
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years. The close-knit lines of trenches sprawled 
snakelike behind broad belts of tangled wire. Ger- 
man Landsturm and French Territorials were fac- 
ing each other—old men who would fight like tigers 
when attacked, but who had in large measure lost 
the élan that puts over an assault. 

Both officers and men were keen. Orders came 
for the battalions to occupy certain sectors in turn. 
The officers preceded the men, and for twenty-four 
hours their opposite numbers in the French troops 
explained to them the system of trenches, the 
scheme of defense, the dugouts, the boyaux by 
which supplies were brought forward, and all the 
multitudinous details that went to make up trench 
warfare on the Western front. In the P. C.s 
(headquarters) sheaves of flimsy paper covered 
with neat little French writing were laboriously de- 
ciphered. These told in detail of the plans to meet 
any and all emergencies. Like most plans for war, 
probably not ten per cent would be carried out in 
time of emergency, but often on that ten per cent 
of performance hung victory or defeat. 

In this first tour the French troops stayed with 
the Americans. In effect, each man had a French 
tutor. After four or five days the 15th left these 
trenches and prepared to take over a sector by 
themselves. 

After a few days’ rest the 2nd Battalion moved 
into its new place in the line. The 1st, under 
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Major Little, followed and took up a position on 
its right. Again the officers preceded their men 
to the trenches, to study the dispositions and get 
any news of recent enemy activities from the unit 
they were relieving. 

Through the black of the following night the men 
filed into their places. Among them was Private 
Henry Johnson. Platoon after platoon stumbled 
up through the dark, over the duckboards, around 
twisting corners to the post assigned them. The 
French soldiers left. Light-blue uniforms were 
replaced by khaki. Early morning found the men 
of the Ist Battalion staring out over the parapet 
into No-man’s-land. The irregular wire entangle- 
ments took gradual shape. Soon the cold gray 
light of dawn showed the forbidding shell-pitted 
terrane. Yor the first time the colored American 
troops were holding a sector of the line alone. 

Next day was taken up with accustoming every 
one to the routine. ‘There was little if any firing 
on the part of the Germans. Soon, however, the 
American officers began to feel that they wished to 
take a more active part. From the inception of 
their training they had been taught that wars were 
won by aggression. 

The system of trenches consisted of strong 
points, each held by a company. Small groups 
radiated from these in semicircles toward the en- 
emy. On the rim of the semicircles were posts of 
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four or five men. These were separated from their 
nearest supports by fifty to a hundred yards. The 
supports consisted of perhaps half a platoon. 
They, in turn, were some sixty yards or more from 
the company headquarters and main group. ‘The 
whole scheme of defense of the sector was based on 
the theory that any attack would be developed by 
the outposts, and as it advanced would encounter 
stronger and stronger opposition thoroughly aware 
of the attack and prepared to resist it. Since this 
sector had been inactive for a long while, it was held 
with small numbers of troops, and outposts were 
far apart. Asa result, enemy snipers could pene- 
trate the lines at night and harass our outposts 
from the rear. 

This is just what happened on the first night of 
occupation. Next morning the Americans discov- 
ered some of the places where the German scouts 
had been hiding. 

The following evening detachments of soldiers 
were sent to watch the paths these Germans were 
thought to follow. Breathing hard, the men 
crawled out through the thick dark, their gear 
hooking on bits of wire. 

For the first few hours every one was tense. 
The rest of the line, as green troops always will, 
heard sounds and saw imaginary shapes. Verey 
pistols with illuminating flares were fired. Occa- 
sional bursts of musketry and the discharge of gre- 
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nades showed where some group with particularly 
vivid imagination was posted. 

Gradually all calmed down. The moon swung 
high overhead. The shadows of wire-post and 
earth mound showed clean-cut. The trenches 
flowed like rivers of black velvet over the moon- 
drenched Jandscape. There was no sound except 
the occasional snore of some enlisted man, whose 
nerves had quieted to such an extent that he had 
fallen asleep. This would be followed in a few 
seconds by a surprised grunt, as his officer or ser- 
geant jabbed him with an elbow and told him to 
wake up. Gradually the moon set, the night 
passed. Stiff and cold the patrols crawled back 
into the trenches as dawn came and the troops 
stood to. 

No Germans had come. Perhaps they were 
frightened by the commotion of our lines. Per- 
haps they had never planned to send out scouts that 
night. 

Next evening combat-groups were sent out to 
other points in the lines. As 'uck would have it, 
no enemy passed by any of the points they were 
watching. The Germans, however, had realized 
that new troops were opposite them. ‘They had 
been in action for a number of years, and could tell 
the nervousness of green men. They believed these 
troops must be American, and resolved to raid and 
take prisoners both for the effect on morale and for 
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such information as they might be able to gather. 
They decided the best way to accomplish this was 
to attack one of our outposts. 

A small combat-group of four men and a cor- 
poral had been stationed about fifty yards from 
a stronger post consisting of half a platoon of E 
Company, under the command of Lieutenant Rich- 
ardson Pratt, of Brooklyn. Among the men of this 
outpost were Privates Henry Johnson, of Albany, 
and Needham Roberts, of Trenton. Johnson was 
a guard on one side of the fortified area, Roberts 
on the other. ‘The remaining two privates and the 
corporal were in the dugout. 

Through the gap in the wire on their left flank 
a large patrol of Germans worked. Their scouts 
had evidently detected our combat-group, for they 
made a long circuit until they were about a hundred 
and fifty yards in its rear. Very cautiously they 
approached it. Only those who fought against 
them in Europe can realize how silently the trained 
German patrols worked. 

Roberts was standing on the firing-step, peering 
through the dim light. Watching from the trenches 
at night is no easy job, even for a hardened old vet- 
eran. For a new man every shadow is fraught 
with possibilities, the silences are oppressive, the 
flares rise ghostlike against the black sky, the noise 
of a rat scurrying through the timbers of a dugout 
sounds like the beginning of an attack. 
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When inspecting the front lines one night I 
stopped by an old sergeant, a veteran of many wars, 
asked him how things were, and was answered: 
“Well, Major, I guess they are all right, but when 
I look long enough at those wire-posts they begin 
to do squads right and left in the moonlight.” In 
the regiment in which I served the orders were that 
every officer inspecting the lines at night should 
speak to each man as he passed to give him a chance 
to break the strain with a word or two. 

Roberts had thought he saw something to his 
front. Suddenly a half-heard sound whirled him 
to the rear. He listened and was sure he caught 
the click of wire. Quickly he slipped over to his 
side-partner Johnson and whispered his suspicions. 
Together the boys stole back to where Roberts had 
heard the sound. A minute passed with no further 
noise. 'Then suddenly they heard again, this time 
unmistakably, the click of a wire-cutter. Roberts 
seized a Verey pistol and fired an illuminating 
rocket into the tangle of wire from which the sound 
came; then both men together, at the top of their 
voices, shouted: “Corporal of the guard!” 

That instant the attack broke. ‘The Germans 
knew all hope of further concealment was gone. 
Their chance for success now lay in the rapidity 
and ferocity of their: assault. ‘They answered the 
shout of the two colored soldiers with a shower of 
hand-grenades. In the small fortified area explo- 
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sion followed explosion like a bunch of giant fire- 
crackers. Bits of metal sang through the air. 
Both Roberts and Johnson fell to the ground, se- 
verely wounded. 

Roberts was so badly hurt he could not rise. He 
dragged himself to the door of the dugout and 
propped himself against it. Fortunately he was 
near a pile of grenades which he lobbed out over the 
parapet toward the German attacking party. 

Johnson, though dazed, staggered to his feet and 
seized his rifle. He was none too soon, for follow- 
ing their volley of grenades the Germans came with 
a rush. In an instant they were sliding over the 
parapet and plunging into the enclosure. 

Johnson’s trench-rifle held but three cartridges 
in its magazine. These Johnson fired at the shad- 
owy figures looming in front of him. His last shot 
was discharged almost against the breast of a big 
German, who crumpled down with a groan. An- 
other figure appeared from behind, sprang over his 
dead comrade and lunged at Johnson, pistol in 
hand. The colored boy’s fighting blood was up. 
The spirit of ancestors who fought to the death 
in the tribal wars of the forest-choked Congo 
surged up in him. There was no time to reload. 
With a yell he clubbed his rifle, whirled it around 
his head, and with a swing that came from his heels 
and was delivered with the full force of his back, 
brought it down on the head of his opponent. The 
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German went down like a poled ox, crying in per- 
fectly good Bowery English as he pitched forward 
on his face: “The little black devil has got me.” 

“Yas, and the little black devil’ll git yer agin 
and git yer good, if yer git up agin,” shouted the 
high-pitched voice of Henry Johnson. 

He had cleared his front at least for the moment. 
No more figures rose from the wire entanglements. 
For an instant, panting thickly, he gazed across 
the parapet, then whirled and looked to see how 
things were going with his side-partner Roberts. 
Two Germans had seized Roberts; one had him by 
the shoulders, one by the feet. “Between them, they 
were lifting him up to carry him off. 

Odds were nothing to Johnson now. He would 
have charged a battalion “single-handed at the 
double.” His rifle had broken but he still had his 
bolo knife, and Johnson could use a knife. Rough- 
and-tumble fighting was a game he knew. With 
a shrill yell, the boy sprang like a wildcat upon one 
of the Germans who was carrying Roberts. Land- 
ing on the shoulders of the Boche, he stabbed the 
top of the German’s head with all his strength. 
The weight of the knife, the force of the spring 
with the hundred and forty pounds of Johnson be- 
hind it, plunged the knife through the skull up to 
the hilt. 

There was no helmet to turn the blow, for Ger- 
mans on patrol do not wear helmets. On a night- 
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patrol, where secrecy and quiet are the main factors 
for safety and success, a heavy steel helmet is a 
liability, not an asset. All the ill-fated German 
had on his head was a forage-cap. 

One of the mementos of the War that General 
LeGallais, of the 16th French Division, has to this 
day is a round gray German cap, bound with red. 
Through the crown of this gruesome, blood-stained 
relic is a clean two-and-a-half-inch cut made by a 
bolo knife. It is the cap of the would-be captor 
of Needham Roberts. 

Johnson had saved Roberts fromcapture. Stag- 
gering to his feet, he instinctively faced to the front 
again. He was in the nick of time. The German 
he had felled with his rifle was up and fighting- 
mad. Bellowing with rage the Boche charged 
down on Johnson, his Luger pistol spitting like a 
cat. A shot struck Johnson. It burnt him like 
a red-hot needle. He realized that before he could 
close he would be killed. He cried as if mortally 
hit, and fell upon his hands and knees. The Ger- 
man rushed in. Quick as a flash Johnson launched 
himself with a spring from the ground. Up and 
under the German’s guard he went, and drove his 
heavy knife home in the abdomen. The man fell 
groaning. 

The enemy patrol was in a panic. They had 
caught a Tartar. Many were killed or wounded. 
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The neighboring strong-point had been alarmed, 
and supports were stumbling up through the 
trenches. There was nothing for the Germans to 
do but abandon their attempt. MHurriedly they 
gathered their dead and wounded, placed them on 
stretchers, and retreated in the dark. 

Johnson was desperately wounded, but, though 
exhausted from the struggle and loss of blood, the 
flush of victory was on him. He staggered to the 
parapet and pelted the Boche raiders with grenades 
as they laboriously made their way back through 
the path they had cut in the wire. That these gre- 
nades took effect the trail next morning showed. 

In a few minutes the relief-party led by Lieu- 
tenant Pratt reached the scene of the fight. Rob- 
erts had fainted. Henry Johnson was nearly gone. 
He was supporting himself by the side of the 
trench. When they approached he mumbled, “Cor- 
poral of the guard!” and crumpled up unconscious. 

Next day the path of the German patrol was 
followed by our men. It led to their lines by a 
roundabout way at least a half-mile in length. 
Blood-stained first-aid bandages, handkerchiefs, 
and clots of blood marked the trail. In their haste 
and disorganization they had left a lot of equip- 
ment. Our men picked up three Luger pistols, 
wire-cutters, caps, and at least forty unexploded 
grenades. At the point where Johnson’s last vol- 
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ley of grenades had Janded there was a crater half 
full of blood. 

The hostile party was estimated at twenty-four 
men, for the marks where two stretchers had been 
put down were found outside of our wire. The 
usual German custom allots a stretcher to every 
twelve men on small raiding-parties. These esti- 
mates were confirmed when, a few days later, the 
leader of this patrol was killed carrying a note-book 
with all details of both personnel and casualties. 

A trained German raiding-party of veterans, 
numbering at least twenty-four, had been out- 
fought, outgamed, and forced to retreat with heavy 
casualties by a little colored station-hand from the 
New York Central Railroad. 

Johnson and Roberts were taken to the sector’s 
dressing-station. Major Little, commander of the 
battalion to which their companies belonged, found 
them there. Both were terribly wounded, perhaps 
mortally, but both were conscious and able and will- 
ing to talk. 

Major Little questioned them as to the details 
of the fight. They answered clearly and coher- 
ently. Just as he had finished he noticed that 
Johnson had something more he wanted to say. 
The boy’s voice was getting weaker, so the ma jor 
leaned over to catch his words. 

“Suh, Major, suh,” said Johnson in a husky, low 
voice, but with a broad grin on his face—“suh, Ma- 
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jor, suh, you-all doan’ want to worry ’bout me. 
Ah’m all raight. Ah’ve been shot befo’!” 

So finished the first fight of our colored troops 
with the enemy. These men were the first casual- 
ties of the 15th New York. They had done well, 
and the myth that no colored man was game had 
been exploded. The morale of the regiment in- 
creased a hundred per cent. They were both 
proud and confident. 

A few weeks later, when the regiment was in rest 
billets, Major Little went to the hospital where 
these two men were. Both were on the road to re- 
covery, but both would be crippled for life. While 
he was talking to them he happened to remark to 
Johnson: “Your work with the knife was really 
astonishing, considering that you had never had any 
training for fighting with a knife.” Johnson 
looked up from where his black head was resting on 
the white pillow. Then a slow smile spread over 
his face. He turned toward Roberts. ‘Oh, suh, 
no trainin’ fightin’ with a knife! Ob, suh!” and 
both boys broke into peals of laughter. 

In about three months Johnson was up and about 
again. He was permanently lame, however, and 
could only hobble around. He wanted to rejoin 
the regiment, but of course was in no condition for 
active service. Colonel Hayward solved the prob- 
lem; his verdict was: “He may be disabled, but we 
will carry him on our roll as the 7th Cavalry carried 
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the horse that survived the Custer massacre. He 
can neither work nor fight, but his presence will be 
good for the morale of the troops.” 

Johnson, promoted to sergeant, was the regi- 
mental mascot, and did much to keep up the spirit 
of the men. It is the intangibles as well as the 
imponderables that are important in war. 

Thereafter the regiment participated in many 
engagements. It took part in defeating the Ger- 
man drive of July 15th. It fought in the battle of 
the Argonne. It served with credit, suffered casu- 
alties of more than fifty per cent of its strength, 
and received a regimental citation from the French. 

Finally, the Germans beaten, the Armistice 
came, and the American troops went back to the 
United States. 


It was a clear, cold, still day in February. The 
towering buildings of New York showed clean-cut 
against a cloudless blue sky. The sidewalks of 
Fifth Avenue were packed with throngs of people 
who swayed and cheered. Up the avenue marched 
a regiment of colored veterans. They wore hel- 
mets. ‘Their equipment was spick and span. 'The 
sunlight flickered from their fixed bayonets. They 
swung along in perfect unison. They held their 
heads high, for they had justified their citizenship. 
Following in rear, in an open barouche with others 
of the wounded, was Henry Johnson. He was al- 
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most smothered beneath flowers that admirers 
threw into his carriage. He stood up nearly the 
entire time, bowing to the applause and grinning 
broadly. 

Shortly after, one gray day at Camp Upton, the 
15th New York was being mustered out of the ser- 
vice of the United States. iquipment had been 
turned in and accounted for, stores had been 
checked, service records had been brought into 
proper order. At last the men piled aboard the 
waiting railroad-coaches, the engines whistled 
shrilly, and the trains pulled out, carrying thirty- 
seven hundred colored ex-soldiers back to their 
homes. Quiet descended on the camp. 

In one of the board and tar-paper shacks that 
had been used as headquarters of the 1st Battalion 
Major Little was sitting alone. He was thinking. 
He felt that the high-tide mark of his life had been 
reached. He was past middle age. His great ad- 
venture was behind him. The days stretching 
ahead of him seemed very drab. ‘There was a 
knock. 

“Come in!” he called. 

Henry Johnson shambled through the door, 
dragging his crippled foot behind him. He drew 
himself up and saluted. 

“What is it, Sergeant? I thought you had gone 
with the men,” said Little. 

“Suh,” Johnson answered: “I am no mo’ a sol- 
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dier of the United States Ahmy, and I wanted to 
say good-by to the Major.” 

“That is very nice of you, Sergeant. Now 
you're a civilian, what are you planning to do?” 

A look of puzzled surprise passed over Johnson’s 
face. “Why, Ah’m goin’ back to my job,” he said. 
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“And Rodgers was a spunky lad, in naval battles handy.” 
—Old Song. 


The straining eyes of the crew could see nothing. 


ANCHORS AWEIGH! 


AMILY tradition counts for something, even in 
BE: republic. Many a man has come through 
gallantly in a crisis merely because he felt it was 
expected of him. If a child is brought up sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of service to a country, 
nine times out of ten that child will render a splen- 
did account of himself when peace crumbles and 
the great guns that batter out the future of the 
nations are thundering. 

In the United States, particularly in the coun- 
try districts where conditions change slowly and 
where to-day is much like day after to-morrow, are 
families who for generations furnish the judges or 
county leaders. In the same way, in both army 
and navy are names which appear generation 
after generation on the rolls. In the army there 
was Light-Horse Harry Lee, a hundred and fifty 
years ago; there was Robert E. Lee, one of the 
greatest generals of all times; and there is still a 
representative of the family in Colonel Fitzhugh 
Lee of the present day. The navy is much the 
same. Officer after officer on active duty to-day 
has had a father before him in the service. 

No name is more typical of the fine traits of our 
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navy than Rodgers. It stands in the United States 
as Rodney in Great Britain. To-day there are 
Rodneys in the British Navy, as there were a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. To-day there are Rodg- 
erses in the United States Navy, as there were 
when our navy was established toward the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

There have been seven rear-admirals in the fam- 
ily, and many other officers of distinction. Some 
few who did not go into the navy joined the army. 
Half a dozen lost their lives in the services. In 
the Civil War Commander George W. Rodgers 
was chief of staff under Admiral Dahlgren and 
was killed during the attack on Fort Sumter. Ma- 
jor John Rodgers Meigs paid the price in the val- 
ley of the Shenandoah. The name is great, and 
great in the right way, for its distinction does not 
come through inherited possessions but through 
generations of service to the nation. 

On the banks of the Susquehanna, where that 
river slowly flows over wide stretches of mud-flats 
to join the waters of Chesapeake Bay, stands an 
old colonial mansion. Broad lawns sweep down 
from it on every side. It is shaded by great trees. 
Over it broods an air of tranquillity and dignity. 
It is the home of the Rodgerses and has been for 
more than a hundred years. 

The founder of the family, Colonel John Rodg- 
ers, bought it. He was a pawky Scotchman who 
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came to this country about 1750. When George 
the Third outraged the ideals of liberty of the col- 
onists and many of the British as well, John Rodg- 
ers placed his name on the muster-rolls and served 
in the Continental Army. The children he reared 
on the banks of the Susquehanna bred true to his 
sturdy qualities. 

From this old home in Maryland stout seafarers 
have gone forth in every generation. The first was 
the famous Commodore John Rodgers, son of the 
old colonel. He was a tall man of powerful build. 
His hair was thick and black. He had bushy eye- 
brows and was a “dour Scot” in every sense of the 
term. 

At the age of thirteen he ran away to sea. Those 
were the days when American bottoms trailed the 
shadows of their sails over the seven seas. It was 
not like voyaging to-day, for when a ship left its 
home port it was only guesswork when she would 
return again. The sea-scarred whalers from the 
New England States were gone years at a time. 
Down the coasts of the Americas they cruised 
around the Horn, where the great waves were 
lashed mast-high by the bitter winds and the ves- 
sels were sheathed in ice, until finally they lost 
themselves on the broad-backed rollers of the Pa- 
cific. Not only was it uncertain when they might 
return, but often a vessel left with little idea of 
where she was bound. On the water-front at San 
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Francisco, if you search the old ship-papers, you 
will find that many times merchantmen cleared sim- 
ply “for strange ports.” 

Times were rough. Flogging at the mast was 
a common punishment. Food was coarse. Some- 
times adverse weather, gale or calm, would hold a 
ship longer at sea than was expected. Often this 
meant that the crew came down with scurvy that 
softens the bones. Sometimes it meant close to 
starvation, when they lived on rats, “‘sea-rabbits,” 
as they called them then. 

In this rough school John Rodgers the first was 
nurtured. At the age of nineteen he was given 
command of the ship Jane, for those days a good- 
sized vessel, though she could be hoisted to the deck 
of one of our modern battle-ships and almost mis- 
taken for one of the ship’s boats. 

Until 1798 he cruised as a merchant captain. In 
that year he was appointed lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, and began the long and noteworthy 
career which finished only with his death. Serving 
under Truxtun on the Constellation, he fought in 
the brief but bloody action with the Insurgente, the 
only real engagement in our war with France. 

Hardly had our difficulties been settled with 
France when in 1801 we engaged the Barbary 
states. It was a war in behalf of our commerce 
and humanity. Those countries were under vicious 
and debased Mohammedan rulers, who lived by 
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piracy. Their insolence and cruelty were almost 
unbelievable. For centuries they had looted the 
Mediterranean. Practically every great nation 
paid them blackmail. The United States had been 
no stranger to this shameful custom. She had at- 
tempted to purchase immunity by gifts to the beys 
of money and a ship. 

The war was by no means as creditable to our 
country as many of the history books would lead us 
to suppose. As a whole our country was indiffer- 
ent. There were, however, many Americans who 
showed great individual initiative. Among them 
one of the most outstanding was Commodore Rodg- 
ers. ‘l’o them was due the successful issue of our 
endeavors. ‘lo them was due particular honor, be- 
cause our government alternated in its policy be- 
tween timidity and bluster and was at all times in- 
efficient. 

Shortly after our troubles with the pirates came 
the War of 1812. Just before its declaration the 
U. S. frigate President, with Rodgers in command, 
had a brush with the Little Belt, a British sloop. 
The President came off best, for she was a more 
powerful vessel. ixcitement was running high in 
the United States, and the victory was celebrated 
throughout the nation. Rodgers was toasted as a 
hero. Some doggerel verse of the time runs: “And 
Rodgers was a spunky lad, in naval battles handy.” 

During the war that followed the commodore 
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added to his reputation. He was put in charge of 
naval affairs at Philadelphia. There were no rail- 
roads, telephones, or telegraphs. News travelled 
slowly. Naval vessels were dependent on wind 
and tide, and took what to us seems a long time to 
go comparatively short distances. Rodgers decided 
that it would be impossible to determine the place 
where the British forces would land in time to 
deal with them effectively with our ships. He an- 
ticipated the famous French taxicab army of 1914 
by a hundred years, and commandeering the stage- 
coaches organized a flying squadron of blue-jackets. 
When he received word of the attack on Wash- 
ington he started at once for that city. At Bal- 
timore news reached him that he was too late. He 
halted there and took command of the town. 
Overruling the materialists who did not wish to run 
the risk of damage to their property, heartening 
the timorous who feared bodily harm, he prepared 
the city for defense. He recruited militia regi- 
ments from its citizenship. Each militia column in 
an attack was to be headed by a squad of bluejack- 
ets as a spear is tipped with steel. When the Brit- 
ish made their attempt on Baltimore the strength of 
Rodgers’s fortifications caused them to withdraw 
without a battle. 

When peace was declared the old sea-dog was 
made president of the Navy Board. Through this 
appointment he guided the policies of the service. 
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For twenty years he held this position. Such was 
the first Rodgers of the United States Navy. 

At the same time his younger brother George 
Washington Rodgers was in the service. From 
that day to this there has always been a Rodgers on 
the rolls. 

In 1881 to Admiral John Augustus Rodgers 
was born a son. As was right, he was christened 
John. As was right, when still a little fellow he 
made up his mind to go into the navy. Physically 
and mentally he was cut from the same plank as his 
grandfather. He was powerfully built and silent. 
He was not quick to make a decision, but when he 
did his conclusions were sound and he clung to them 
with stubborn determination. 

In 1897 he was appointed to the Naval Academy 
planned by his great-grandfather Commodore 
Rodgers, and went to Annapolis. 

Around that quaint old town cling the traditions 
of the service. The people who live in the sleepy 
red-brick houses that line its twisting streets think 
in terms of the navy. Within the walls that sur- 
round the Academy stretches a wide, grassy court 
lined with stately trees. Buildings flank it on three 
sides, the water on the fourth. By the wall on the 
east is the chapel in which is the grave of that stern 
old fighter John Paul Jones, the father of our 
navy. In front of the main building on the south 
stands an ugly goblinlike bust. The midshipmen 
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call it ‘the god of two-point-five,” the passing mark 
in an examination. They place pennies on the 
pedestal to propitiate it just before their final 
tests. 

These midshipmen come from every part of 
America. Every congressman can make appoint- 
ments. There are men from the crowded cities of 
the Northeast. There are Westerners from the 
plains, whose fathers cut their homesteads from the 
wilderness. ‘There are Southerners from stately 
out-of-repair colonial mansions. On the days of 
big athletic events and at commencement the old 
town and the Academy are thronged with a pag- 
eant of people. The walks of the court are 
crowded with midshipmen in trig uniforms, proud 
fathers and mothers, and fresh-faced girls in bright- 
colored dresses. 

Perhaps nothing embodies more thoroughly the 
romance and heartburns of naval life than the An- 
napolis song “Anchors Aweigh.” In it are bound 
up the joy of starting for new lands and the wrench 
of parting from family and friends. 

John Rodgers was supremely happy. He loved 
the life. The traditions were bred in his bones. 
When the Spanish War broke out he was sent to 
the U. S. S. Columbia, where he saw some service 
but no fighting. On his return to the Academy he 
“bilged” in English, for he was not a good stu- 
dent. This faced him with the first real tragedy 
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of his life, for his career as a naval officer was jeop- 
ardized. He was fortunate, got another appoint- 
ment, and with characteristic determination strug- 
gled until he succeeded in passing. 

While at the Academy he took part in the sports. 
He was on the football team playing in the back- 
field. He was powerful and fast when once un- 
der way, but had trouble in starting quickly. It 
seemed as if his deliberation in making decisions 
was reflected in him physically. At last the coach 
hit on a plan. Most men stand fast while waiting 
for the signals. Rodgers was told to mark time 
with his feet. It worked like acharm. After that 
he got off as rapidly as the rest. 

In 1903 he was commissioned ensign and became 
a full-fledged officer in the United States Navy. 
For the next twenty years he served on many ships 
and at many stations. He sailed the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Wherever he went he 
was always following the trail of a Rodgers who 
had gone before. 

During the Great War he commanded Division 
10 of the submarine forces of the Atlantic fleet, but 
saw no fighting. After the Armistice he was as- 
signed to duty clearing the mines from the North 
Sea. For months he was buffeted by its storms 
and frozen by the sleet and snow that lash its 
gray waters in winter. Mine-sweeping is a chancy 
business. Playing with a buzz-saw is safe com- 
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pared to it. At any moment ship and crew may 
go skyward in a column of water hurled up by the 
mine for which they are searching. 

At that the fear of mines has caused many an 
amusing incident. A couple of young lieutenants 
on the U. S. S. Netherlands were playing with a 
medicine-ball. It went overboard. The vessel be- 
hind sighted it, mistook it for a mine and stopped 
the entire convoy. Needless to say the lieutenants 
were not praised. 

For his courageous work in the mine-fields of the 
North Sea John Rodgers was cited and awarded 
the naval D. S. M. 

The Rodgerses in the past might have sailed 
every sea, but there was one element which they had 
not navigated. That was the air. It was to flying 
that John fourth turned his attention. From the 
first aviation attracted him. It was a new world 
to conquer, a new sea to chart. The same restless 
spirit that pushed his ancestors to the far ends of 
the world in square-rigged ships drove Rodgers 
into the air. 

In 1910 the navy was experimenting with kites 
to see if they could be used for observation in the 
same fashion as balloons. Rodgers was a lieuten- 
ant aboard the U. S. S. Pennsylvania when an in- 
ventor appeared with a string of thirteen kites 
which the department wished tested. In order to 
have a proper trial it was necessary that some one 
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should sit in a little swinglike seat and let the kites 
carry him aloft. It was not a pleasant prospect, 
for the kites might dive, or any one of a hundred 
things go wrong. John Rodgers at once volun- 
teered for the flight. 

The Pennsylvania was off Santa Barbara. She 
steamed out into the Pacific. The kites were paid 
out from her stern. Rodgers, on the flimsy board 
seat, was carried a thousand feet into the air—the 
highest that any man has flown as tail to a kite. 

In 1911 he had gone to study under those two 
pioneers, Orville and Wilbur Wright. He was the 
first naval officer detailed for this work. When his 
period of instruction was finished he went to An- 
napolis with the other pioneer aviators of the ser- 
vice and was senior officer of the first naval aviation 
station. While there he piloted the first cross-coun- 
try flight of a navy plane. With almost historical 
significance the flight took him to Baltimore, which 
Commodore John had so ably defended, and then 
to the Rodgerses’ homestead at Havre de Grace. 
Shortly after he assisted his cousin, C. P. Rodgers, 
in making the first flight across the continent. 

In 1912 he went to San Diego, where he estab- 
lished the naval air station which is now the most 
important on the Pacific coast. After this he was 
returned to line duty and for ten years served in 
other branches of the navy. Aviation was his 
heart’s desire, however, and whenever he got an 
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opportunity he studied its problems or flew. In 
1922 he returned to the air service and took com- 
mand of the aviation station in the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands. 

These islands are a garden spot of the world. 
Around them clusters the romance of the South 
Seas. he vivid green of the tropic vegetation is 
belted by dazzling white beaches against which the 
deep-blue rollers of the Pacific break with a som- 
nolent power; their beauty is the least of the rea- 
sons for their value to the United States. They 
are our “Janiculum” in the Pacific. As long as 
we control them we hold the key to any advance 
from Asia against this continent. On account of 
their strategic value we are developing there one of 
our most important naval bases. 

From our western coast to these islands the ocean 
stretches unbroken for two thousand and fifty 
miles. It is the longest reach of water without 
land in the world. Of course the more rapid we 
can make our communications with the islands the 
more valuable they become. Now we are linked to 
them by cable and boat. ‘The next avenue of ap- 
proach lies through the air. If we are able to knit 
these outposts of the nation to us by airplane we 
will immeasurably strengthen our position. 

Naturally John Rodgers’s thoughts turned to 
this problem. He studied it from every aspect. 
He discussed it with his superiors in the service. 
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Finally it was agreed to make the attempt. Three 
planes were selected for the flight, the PN9-1, the 
PN9-3, and the PB-1. To his great delight, 
Rodgers was assigned as commanding officer of this 
group of pathfinders. 

All these years he had been developing in char- 
acter and ability. He was now a man of forty- 
four. His face was chiselled into granite lines by 
work and weather. At the corners of his eyes were 
clusters of fine wrinkles bred of long hours of gaz- 
ing over sun-dazzled waves. He had learned how 
to command men, which is more than half of the 
education of an officer in either branch of the ser- 
vice. ‘The jackies of his crew “swore by him, not 
at him.” The officers under whom he served spoke 
of him in high terms. On the whole, he was more 
popular with the men than he was with the officers. 
He was known as the enlisted man’s officer. 

Construction was slow on the PB-1. She was 
not completed in time. That left the two PN-9s. 
They were great ten-ton flying-machines with a 
spread from wing-tip to wing-tip of seventy-two 
feet ten inches. Rodgers took the PN9-1 for his 
ship. The PN9-3 was commanded by Lieutenant 
Snody, an excellent pilot with whom I have made 
a number of flights. . 

The crews for the seaplanes were assembled and 
for two months were trained with their ships. The 
Navy Department was most anxious to see the 
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flight successful. All plans were carefully made. 
Every detail was checked and rechecked. Every 
strut and bolt was tested. Along the route from 
San Francisco to Hawaii ten ships were stationed 
at two-hundred-mile intervals to aid in case of 
trouble. Their crews had been schooled in giving 
radio compass bearings to the seaplanes should they 
lose their reckoning. As a final precaution, at the 
Hawaiian Islands a line of vessels was placed per- 
pendicular to the course to check the aviators should 
they miss their objective and start to fly by. 

The training was carried on at the big naval sta- 
tion at San Diego established by John Rodgers 
thirteen years before. On the 26th of August the 
expedition left for San Francisco, where they were 
to “hop off.” 

At last, on August 31st, the day came. The crew 
of the PN9-1 consisted of Commander John Rodg- 
ers, Lieutenant B. J. Connell, S. R. Pope, O. J. 
Stantz, and W. M. Bowlin. With the exception 
of Rodgers the crew were all young men. 

The plane carried thirteen hundred and fifty gal- 
lons of gasoline, which was considered to be suffi- 
cient to bring them to their objective. In order to 
make space for fuel and lighten the craft, they had 
cut down their other supplies to the minimum. 
For the five men they had forty ham sandwiches, 
twenty-five oranges, twenty quarts of water, a little 
soup and coffee, some hardtack, and a six-pound 
can of corned beef. 
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Tt was a lovely morning as they were towed down 
the bay. To their left lay the city of San Fran- 
cisco, clinging to its steep hills. To the right were 
the homes of Oakland. Around the great ferries 
that churned ceaselessly across the bay the gulls 
circled in screaming clouds. The cone of Mount 
Diablo showed sombre brown from the rainless 
summer. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon they cast off 
their moorings. The great propellers were whirled 
until contact was made and the engines started. 
There was only a slight wind blowing. Rodgers 
threw his engines into gear and made a run through 
the shoal waters. ‘The heavily loaded plane would 
not rise into the air. He taxied into still more 
shallow water and let his engine cool. 

Meanwhile, Snody and the PN9-3 had succeeded 
in taking off. 

Rodgers started again. ‘The spare gasoline tank 
was shifted aft, the three enlisted men were placed 
as far back in the machine as possible. The engines 
roared into speed. The seaplane shot forward, 
skipping and bumping as she half left the water 
like an automobile on a rocky road. Finally she 
got the necessary lift and soared up. Ship was 
trimmed quickly. 'The land receded until it seemed 
like a model in a museum. ‘The ferry-boats below 
looked like water-bugs as they furrowed the calm 
surface into ripples. Seal Rock was a tiny brown 
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dot as they drove out through the Golden Gate. 
The shore disappeared in the haze. The United 
States was astern. The vast Pacific stretched 
ahead. 

The seaplanes forged steadily on. The roaring 
of the engines smothered all sounds. The struts 
and stays trembled. ‘They passed the Farallones, 
the last bit of land, and before them stretched two 
thousand miles of open water. During the late 
afternoon they picked up the first station ship and 
held to their course with ease. Finally the light 
failed and darkness fell. Just at dusk Lieutenant 
Snody’s plane developed engine trouble. All ef- 
forts to set it right failed. He had to circle down 
and light on the rough ocean waves. Rodgers and 
his men pressed on alone. 

It was overcast. A ceiling of thick clouds arched 
the ocean at a height of a thousand feet. Through 
it the moonlight filtered in a faint glow. The 
pulots could just make out the horizon, the black 
clouds, and the blacker water. It seemed to them 
as if they were flying through a vast tunnel. With 
their compasses and drop-lights they kept their 
course. At long intervals they passed the station 
ships well lighted up for beacons. 

At daybreak the sky cleared and a lovely sunrise 
tinted the water pink. All morning they droned 
ahead. They passed three more station ships with- 
out difficulty. About this time they noticed that 
the gasoline was running low. The following 
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winds on which they had counted to add to their 
speed had been fickle and a poorly adjusted engine 
had consumed the gas too rapidly. Commander 
Rodgers decided to light and take on more fuel 
when he reached the U. 8. S. Aroostook. He fig- 
ured he would get to her about three-thirty in the 
afternoon, with enough gasoline left to fly forty 
minutes. 

Suddenly the day started to cloud over. Rodg- 
ers decided to check his position by getting his 
bearings from the Aroostook by radio. To his sur- 
prise he found that the radio bearings completely 
contradicted the position he had worked out by 
dead-reckoning. He checked again and got the 
same result. There seemed to be no question but 
that he was out of his course. He shifted, and for 
twenty-five minutes ran according to the radio, 
finally receiving a message from the station ship 
that he was very close. The visibility had become 
worse and worse. MRain-squalls were lashing the 
water. Rodgers thought the Aroostook must be 
concealed by one of these, and for fifteen minutes 
more searched fruitlessly. ‘That finished the gaso- 
line. There was nothing to do but light. The seas 
were high and rough. The fuel was gone. But 
fortune favored them, and the plane settled safely 
on the water. They had been in the air twenty-five 
hours. It was now quarter after four in the after- 
noon. 


Night fell. The stars came out. They took 
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their position and found they were fifty miles north 
of the ship for which they were looking. Their 
dead-reckoning had been right; the radio compass 
bearings had been reversed. In following them 
they had gone out of their course. 

They checked up their run carefully and found 
they had travelled eighteen hundred and sixty miles 
and were still four hundred and fifty miles from 
their goal. They checked over their supplies. 
They had twelve sandwiches, three pounds of 
canned corned beef, thirteen pounds of hardtack, 
and ten quarts of water. 

The situation as far as food was concerned was 
bad. The shortage of water was infinitely worse. 
A man can go without food for long periods of 
time but it is almost impossible to go without water. 
If you have fasted for a number of days you are 
weak, but you are not in pain. Even the hunger 
stops after a while. If you go without water you 
are not only weak but in agony. Your tongue 
swells until it feels like a great burning coal in your 
mouth. Spots swim and vanish before your eyes. 
Every bone in your body aches. 

On board the PN9-1 they had a still, but it was 
constructed to run with gas, and there was no gas. 
They could not replenish their water-supply from 
the water used to run the engine, as that had been 


impregnated with a poisonous solution to stop 
leaks in the radiator. 
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The plane was fairly seaworthy, as the floats on 
the wing-tips acted as outriggers. As long as they 
could keep them undamaged there was little danger 
of capsizing. During the first night they left the 
wing-surfaces intact, hoping against hope that they 
would be picked up next morning and could con- 
tinue their flight. Day dawned gray. The sea 
swallowed the night. ‘The straining eyes of the 
crew could see nothing for miles except dancing, 
empty waves. 

This was not all, for water washing over the can- 
vas-covered lower plane surfaces had sprung some 
of the stays and stanchions. There was nothing 
to do but strip them, or the wings would break and 
the PN9-1 would founder. 

Rodgers quickly made up his mind that his best 
chance to save his men lay in trying to sail his plane 
to port. It was idle to wait where they were, as 
the chances were infinitesimal of being picked up. 
On the other hand, with luck he might make the 
islands. 'The trade-winds were blowing steadily 
toward Hawaii. He could sail before them. He 
told the men to take the varnished canvas stripped 
from the lower wing-surfaces and rig it between 
the upper and lower planes in such fashion as to 
make a couple of sails. This was done, and the 
PN9-1 started on the strangest cruise the annals of 
our navy know. 

Meanwhile they had been working to establish 
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radio contact with other vessels. They tried to 
launch a kite, but it dived into the sea and was lost. 
They had no gasoline and could not generate power 
for sending. Finally, however, they succeeded in 
getting their set into such shape that they could re- 
ceive messages sent from a radius of five hundred 
miles. They picked up the startled announcement 
of their loss flashed from vessel to vessel of the sta- 
tion ships. ‘They received many messages directed 
to them; one read, “Don’t worry, John, we'll get 
you yet”; but as they could not answer, it did little 
good. 

John Rodgers rationed the food and water rig- 
idly, allowing each man just enough to support life. 
He also devised an endless series of small tasks to 
keep them constantly oceupied—for he knew that 
if he wished to keep morale high he must not give 
them idle hours to brood on their desperate plight. 

All day long they sailed over a barren sea. Like 
a great gull the frail craft dipped deep in the wave- 
troughs until green water walled it on every side. 
Then, gull-like, it rose on the crest of the next 
roller. 

Night fell, and through the long hours of dark 
they drifted ahead. Again day dawned on a sail- 
less ocean. They tried to distil some water. As 
they had no gasoline, they stripped the hull of any 
bit of wood that was not absolutely necessary. 
After using all available fuel they succeeded in 
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making about a quart of water. This day they fin- 
ished the sandwiches and hardtack and opened the 
corned beef. It was found impossible to use, for 
the salt increased their thirst. From this time on 
hardly a mouthful of food was eaten by any one. 

By cutting themselves to the minimum they 
hoped to make their water last for six days. This 
meant only what was absolutely necessary to sup- 
port life. A few swallows of tepid water was the 
day’s allowance. The semi-tropical sun beat on 
them with relentless fury. They were in constant 
torture and daily became weaker. 

Another night and another day passed. On the 
third day at about noon Connell, who was on look- 
out, excitedly called that he sighted smoke ahead. 
Gradually out of the sea in front of them loomed 
up acommercial steamer. It seemed to be bearing 
toward them. The hour of their rescue was at 
hand. Closer she came and still closer. Flares 
were lighted on the wing-tips to attract her atten- 
tion. A Verey pistol was fired. Its rocket whirled 
skyward and fell with a hiss in the water. The 
men stood on the wings and waved. The steamer 
drew still nearer. Her course would take her 
within five miles of the crippled plane. Every mo- 
ment they expected to see her slow down and turn 
in their direction. Eivenly she ploughed along. 
By them she steamed, unseeing, and disappeared 
hull-down on the horizon. 
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The reaction from hope to disappointment shook 
them. It took all of John Rodgers’s splendid qual- 
ities of leadership to keep them heartened. 

The days dragged on. The sun blazed pitilessly 
down. The warm tropic sea was full of fish, A 
big school of barracuda followed them for a while. 
They had no tackle. They rigged a wire troll with 
a bit of white rag as bait, but caught nothing. 

Perhaps a dozen small sharks had been following 
them. On the fifth day of their cruise two great 
tiger-sharks appeared in the wake. Their triangu- 
lar fins cut the water like the periscopes of sub- 
marines, and with just as sinister a promise. ‘The 
shadowy bulk of the huge fish showed half revealed 
through the shifting green of the waves as they 
lazed along with effortless grace. 

One morning early Rodgers woke from a 
cramped, uneasy doze. Only Pope, who was on 
watch, was awake. He was sitting on the fuselage 
snapping his fingers and apparently muttering to 
himself. Rodgers thought he must have gone out 
of his head. ‘What is it, Pope?” he called. 

The man turned and with a broad grin said: 
“Commander, I was just calling to Minnie.” He 
then explained that the enlisted men had named all 
the sharks that had been following them. There 
were Minnie, Fannie, Albert, Tommie, and Charlie. 
Pope said with solicitude that Charlie had disap- 
peared. “We have been watching for him for two 
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days, and are beginning to think he has passed us 


up.” 

Once a small flying-fish sailed aboard. They ate 
it and decided to try to catch more. A light was 
placed near the water-line at the open door of the 
radio cockpit. All night they kept it burning in 
the hopes of attracting other fish, but got none. 

Their tobacco gave out, which added to their dis- 
comfort. Two cigars were made to last three days. 
When one was lit each man took a puff. Then it 
was extinguished and the same operation gone 
through some hours later. 

At the end of the sixth day even the wofully in- 
adequate pittance of water that they had was ex- 
hausted. The suffering became intense. Thirst 
clutched them by the throat. They lived in a daze 
of pain. They did not miss food, for their thirst 
swallowed all other sensations. The sky clouded 
over and a rain-squall swept down on them. Fresh 
water was at hand if they could catch it. 

Spurred to effort, they dragged themselves to 
the wings and unshipped the improvised sails. For 
fear of poisoning they spread them varnished side 
down. Closer and closer came the dark clouds 
heavy with rain. A few drops fell. Then the sky 
lightened and the clouds drifted to windward. So 
slight had been the shower that the porous fabric 
absorbed it. There was not a cupful of water in 
the bight of the sail. The parched men lapped the 
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fabric with their tongues to get any moisture they 
could from it. 

All this time they had been like living dead. 
They were as if buried alive. The radio set re- 
ceived messages but could send none. They heard 
the outside world but could not be heard by it. 
Through the long hours they caught messages of 
every sort from all kinds of vessels. They got the 
news of the day and heard of the tragedy of the loss 
of the Shenandoah. They picked up ships chat- 
ting with each other. Once they were held in 
breathless suspense when it was announced that a 
board of twenty-one aviators unanimously agreed 
that the PN9-1 had been lost and her crew were 
dead. Shortly after they were relieved to get the 
announcement from Admiral McDonald at Hono- 
lulu that the search for the missing plane would be 
continued with unabated vigor. They intercepted 
messages from the ships that were searching for 
them. At times a vessel would be approaching and 
it would look as if a few hours would see their 
rescue. ‘Then word would come that the patrolling 
ship had changed her course, and blank despair 
would settle on them again. It was as ingenious 
and horrible a torture as any devised in medieval 
China. 

On September 7th Rodgers found that he could 
not make the island of Oahu, as he had planned, 
for the plane was being drifted north by the winds. 
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Their one chance then lay in reaching Kauai. 
Lieutenant Connell made a leeboard out of the 
flooring under the motor to prevent them drifting 
still farther north. To rig and install it was a 
herculean task for men so weakened, but when in- 
stalled it held the little craft much more effectively 
to her course. 

By the eighth day all were so weak they could 
not stand. When they moved from place to place 
on the seaplane they dragged themselves on hands 
and knees. ‘There was no shade in which they 
could lie. ‘The sun baked their dry bodies. Even 
the sturdy frame of John Rodgers showed the 
effect of the privation and seemed to have shriv- 
elled beneath the shirt and trousers. He had been 
stinting himself of part of his share of the water, 
in order that there might be more for the men. In 
an official report he notes: “There was some doubt 
about whether we could last until we reached Kauai.” 

Late that evening they sighted the army search- 
lights on Oahu Island some sixty miles to the west. 
It was the first sign of human life they had seen 
since the steamer had passed them five days before. 
It heartened them, for it proved they were right in 
their reckoning. Early next day the exhausted 
men saw the island low on the horizon. This was 
an added torment, for they were powerless to reach 
it and must sail past. 

Once two army planes were made out searching 
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the shore for signs of the PN9-1. ‘There was no 
way of attracting their attention and the little ves- 
sel drifted on. ‘The men were all but unconscious. 
The drawn faces of their comrades seemed hazy and 
distant. ‘The sun rose higher and higher. 

Suddenly at about noon a black cloud gathered 
on the horizon. They did not notice it. It grew 
in size. ‘Then they saw it and realized that again 
a rain-squall was bearing down on them. Crawl- 
ing on hands and knees, pausing every few seconds 
to gather strength, they laboriously detached the 
sail and spread it basinlike. They were so feeble 
that at times it seemed as if they would not finish 
before the squall broke. They turned the var- 
nished side of the fabric up. The chance of poison- 
ing was now of no moment, for without water they 
would die anyhow. 

The rain broke in a slashing torrent. The gaunt 
frames of the men were soaked. They sucked the 
drenched garments that clung to them. The water 
ran in puddling streams into the canvas. By the 
time the cloud drifted over several quarts were 
sloshing in the hollow of the sail. It was in truth 
the water of life of the fairy-tales. Eagerly they 
drank it. The effect was almost instantaneous. 
Within fifteen minutes they were so refreshed they 
could stand. 

It was the turning-point of the adventure. Now 
they felt they would pull through. 
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All night they sailed steadily toward Kauai. At 
nine next morning the mist and the clouds lifted 
and they saw lying ahead the green slopes of the 
island. 

John Rodgers was now much worried on another 
count. He knew the coast of Kauai and the great 
breakers that pounded it night and day, swirling 
thunderous masses of foam over its reefs and 
beaches. He feared that the plane might founder 
and all be drowned. The boat of the U.S. S. Sag- 
inaw made this island after a cruise of twelve hun- 
dred miles, only to swamp in the surges when all 
but one of the crew were lost. It would be the 
irony of fate, after having brought his men through 
the dangers of the last ten days, to lose them on the 
shores of safety. 

In the late afternoon they sighted the submarine 
R-4 cruising to and fro in search of them. The 
crew were not overjoyed—far from it. They did 
not wish to be rescued when they had weathered the 
worst of the hardships and the goal was in sight. 

Rodgers, however, knew of the further dangers 
that confronted them. He directed that they start 
signalling at once. ‘They burned old rags and fab- 
ric in a bucket to make smoke, and one man stood 
on the wing and waved. Soon the submarine saw 
them and started in their direction. As soon as it 
had drawn alongside, its skipper hailed them and 
wanted to take Rodgers and his crew aboard. As 
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one man they refused, saying they would make the 
island in their own plane or not at all. 

A line was thrown them and they were towed to 
the harbor of Nawiliwili. The crew of the R-4 
passed them some water and canned fruit. It was 
the best food the men of the seaplane had ever 
tasted. Rodgers suggested that they put alumi- 
num paint in the water, “to make it taste natural.” 
The men speculated on what they wanted for their 
first real meal. Pope decided he wished buttered 
toast, soft-boiled eggs, coffee, and cigarettes. 
Stantz voted for candy. 

Night fell abruptly, as it does in the tropics, and 
when they reached the harbor it was dark. On 
shore all was excitement. The radio had carried 
the news of the rescue. From their bungalows, set 
in silvery cane-fields, the people of the “Garden” 
island had thronged to the beach. There they had 
parked their automobiles in a row and turned their 
headlights on the harbor, where the great seaplane 
floated ghostlike on the water. 

Just beyond the breakwater was a shoal, and the 
submarine cast off the plane after giving them a 
fifty-pound anchor. The anchor did not hold. In 
a few minutes they found they were being carried 
toward a reef that lay just outside the breakers. 
A motor-launch manned by a native came along- 
side. 'They got a line from her. Hardly had they 
made fast when the native lost his head and towed 
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them twice over the reef before they could cast off. 
Just then a rowboat arrived and with its aid they 
reached calm water. 

The lights of the harbor gleamed through the 
night. Five bearded, emaciated men were rowed 
ashore. ‘They had flown eighteen hundred and 
sixty miles in twenty-five hours, sailed four hundred 
and fifty miles in ten days in a seaplane, nearly 
starved for lack of food, and almost died from 
thirst. ‘To all was due great credit—to John the 
fourth more than the rest; because in addition to 
standing the hardships he had carried the weight of 
command and brought his crew safe to their haven. 
It was a feat worthy of his line. With character- 
istic brevity his report of the cruise closes: “We 
then secured the plane and went ashore.” 

I am sure stern old Commodore John, as he 
looked down from the last port of good seamen, 
nodded approval and pointed out his descendant 
and namesake with pride to John Paul Jones. 

The country had been stirred from shore to shore 
by the sportsmanship and heroism of the venture. 
The long days of suspense had fanned popular in- 
terest to a white heat. A deluge of cables swamped 
the fliers. The big newspapers cabled Rodgers of- 
fering large sums for‘an account of the trip. He 
accepted a contract of $10,000, but only on condi- 
tion that each man of the crew should write a chap- 
ter and that the money should all go to them. 
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After the crew of the PN9-1 were rested they 
sailed from Honolulu for the United States. 
When they landed in San Francisco the streets 
were black with people who yelled their approval. 
The officials of the State and city were at the pier 
to welcome them and present each man with a spe- 
cial gold medal. Admiral John Augustus Rodg- 
ers was there to meet his son. Silently they shook 
hands. Then young John’s eyes rested on a derby 
hat his father was wearing. A smile hovered at the 
corners of his mouth. “Father, where did you get 
that hat?” were his first words. 

Partly as a reward for his splendid achievement 
Commander Rodgers was made assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. He was not a desk 
officer, however. It fretted him to come down to 
the department day after day and delve into piles 
of papers and details. He wanted action and the 
command of men. He applied for flight duty. 

Just a year after his famous cruise something 
went wrong with a plane he was piloting, and John 
Rodgers and his mechanic, S. J. Schultz, plunged 
into the shallow waters of the Delaware near Phila- 
delphia. He was horribly crushed, but the first 
words he spoke when pulled from under the wreck 
were: “How is Schultz?’ A few hours later he 
died. 

From the airmen of the world came messages of 
grief and condolence. Fliers from Africa, Burma, 
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India, and Japan wired sympathy that was not 
merely from the lips but from the heart. 

John Rodgers the fourth is now resting by the 
silent files of the Rodgerses of former days. May 
there always be members of the family on the rolls 
of our navy! 
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“Tf the Army or the Navy ever look on heaven’s scenes, 
They will find the streets are guarded by the United 


States Marines.” —Song. 


Kocak sprang to his feet and charged. 


DUST OF BATTLE 


OLDIER and sailor, too”—that phrase brings 
before the eyes of nearly every one as pic- 
turesque a figure as our military or naval annals 
afford, the United States Marine. Sometimes 
sweating in khaki in the heat-rotted jungles of the 
tropics; sometimes on the deck of a great war-ship 
where twinkling brass, white paint, and spotless 
planking give an impression of almost unearthly 
neatness; sometimes swinging up Pennsylvania 
Avenue in white duck trousers and a tight-fitting, 
trig blue coat—wherever he goes, whatever he does, 
the most pronounced characteristic of the marine is 
a snappy self-confidence, justified by performance. 
Like most organizations that have to do with the 
navy, the Marine Corps is deep-rooted in ancient 
times. Marines are the soldiers of the sea. ‘They 
came into existence with navies, when naval battles 
were fought as if on land. When the vessels were 
laid side by side and desperate boarders swarmed 
over the bulwarks, the sea soldiers had their origin. 
They were the fighting men whose hurricane rush 
spelled victory. The sailors kept to the job of 
navigating the ship. Through the long years when 
triremes and quinquaremes dominated the Mediter- 
ranean, the only civilized sea in the then known 
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world, the sea fighter held his place. Phcenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans had a sea-soldier class which 
won or lost for them control of the waterways. 

The banked oars which flickered in the Mediter- 
ranean sunlight, as the great galleys swept toward 
each other, were manned by slaves. The helms- 
man who tugged at the cumbersome rudder was a 
sailor. Neither fought nor even carried arms. 
Along the bulwarks stood the warriors, their hel- 
mets, shields, and breastplates throwing back the 
light in glittering flashes. On the quarter-deck, 
plumed and resplendent, stood the leader. These 
were the fighting men, the ancestors of the marines. 

When the scene shifted from the inland waters 
to the ocean, sails took the place of oars. Then 
came gunpowder, and vessels fought many engage- 
ments without coming to close quarters. The 
status of the marine changed. The sailor manned 
the cannon, and the soldier did only the rifle-fire 
and boarding. 

In the early part of the last century boarding 
played a big part in naval warfare. The older of- 
ficers still serving in our navy to-day were taught 
in the drill manual at Annapolis the commands: 
“Stand by to board! Out cutlasses! Board with 
a cheer!” 

Finally, with the development of iron-clad ships 
and long-range big guns, both boarding and mus- 
ketry disappeared. Naval engagements are now 
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fought at great distances. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the crew on a battle-ship see nothing of their op- 
ponent, who is hull-down on the horizon. 

As a result, most of the marines’ sea-fighting 
functions have been usurped by the sailors. There 
is still a detachment on each of the big war-ships, 
but to it in a naval engagement is assigned only 
the manning of some of the lighter batteries. Its 
duties lie chiefly in landing to capture and hold 
bases. It goes wherever disorder threatens the 
lives or property of Americans; for, diplomatically, 
its landing in a foreign country does not consti- 
tute a state of war as would the landing of soldiers. 

We are proud of our Marine Corps, and our 
Marine Corps is proud of itself. It is such a com- 
paratively small unit at present, only about seven- 
teen thousand men, that it has succeeded in build- 
ing up an ésprit de corps much like that of a united 
family. In its heart of hearts it is sure that it is 
a little bit better than any of the other services, and 
that, as any troop-leader will agree, is the first step 
toward being better. 

In 1775, in a stately, high-ceilinged room of In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia, the Continental 
Congress met and took the first step to render 
practical the liberty demanded by the Americans. 
They voted to raise certain troops, including two 
battalions of marines. These two units were re- 
cruited in short order. ‘True to the course of after 
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events, one battalion served with the Continental 
Army and one with the navy. In the desperate 
venture at Trenton which saved the cause of the 
colonies the marines saw their first service. They 
were with Washington on that bleak winter’s night 
when the poorly armed irregulars were ferried 
across the Delaware through the jostling ice-cakes. 
They stormed the village and fought at Princeton, 
as their casualty list shows. 

Since those days the marines have carried the flag 
in every quarter of the globe. Over the whole 
world seaboard their arms have glittered. Even 
when peace was in the land they have often been 
engaged in miniature wars. Not a decade of the 
country’s history but contains one or more expedi- 
tions of the corps. For ninety-seven of the hun- 
dred and fifty-two years of our existence as a na- 
tion the marines have been engaged in expeditions 
and wars. Since the Spanish-American War there 
has only been one year, 1913, when the Corps had 
no active service. In 1903 they served in Santo 
Domingo, Korea, Panama, and Abyssinia. Noth- 
ing better illustrates their mission than their time- 
honored song, beginning: “From the halls of Mon- 
tezuma to the shores of Tripoli.” Their crest, the 
world, is not bombast but fact. 

They are not soldiers and they are not sailors. 
They call their rolling-kitchens galleys, and their 
non-commissioned ratings smack of salt water. 
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They have a close relationship between officer and 
man which permits intimacy without improper fa- 
miliarity. At a football-game where their team 
was playing I have heard the enlisted personnel 
sing songs about their General without the slighest 
trace of disrespect. 

In their ranks is the professional old-timer. He 
is hard-bitten and lean, with leathery-brown skin 
tanned by wind and weather. His speech is larded 
with the jargon of a dozen different countries. 
When two or three are sitting together their talk 
will drift from the small, white, greaser-filled cities 
of Central America to the hivelike metropolises in 
China with their yellow millions; from the Yoshi- 
wara girls and saké to mademoiselles and cognac. 
There is little bluster and a lot of swagger in their 
make-up, and no man can ask for stouter com- 
panions in a tight place. “Semper fidelis” is their 
motto and they practise it. 


In the little town of Gbely, Hungary, lived a 
family by the name of Kocak. They were farmers 
and property-holders in a small way. ‘They were 
of the Czech-Slovak race which furnished the epic 
of the Hussites. There is nothing soft in the make- 
up of a people who, in their iron-clad carts, led by 
Ziska, again and again beat the medieval chivalry 
of Europe for the sake of principle. 

The family consisted of a girl and two boys. 
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One of the boys, born in 1882, was named Mate}. 
He was a healthy, tow-headed, blue-eyed young- 
ster. The children went to the village school and 
got what would roughly correspond to a primary 
education in this country. The girl married. The 
boys grew up and went to work on the farm. 

Matej turned into a rather silent, stubborn 
young man. Slow to argue, once he had made up 
his mind he was as hard to move as an ox from his 
furrow. It was difficult for him to stomach the 
European idea of the supreme authority of the 
parent. He and his father quarrelled often, once 
because the older man thought his son was drinking 
too heavily. 

When Matej was twenty-three he fell in love 
with a strapping young peasant girl, daughter of 
a tenant-farmer. As she was of a lower class and 
had no dowry his parents objected. Argument 
failed to shake the boy. The dispute flamed into 
a violent quarrel. One morning young Kocak 
thrust his few possessions in a small bag and 
abruptly left home. 

A. few weeks later he arrived in America, His 
small amount of money was soon exhausted. As 
he knew no trade he turned to the mining-towns of 
Pennsylvania, where he served as a cook at Lodi. 
He found no attraction in pots and pans. Drawn 
by the adventurous life pictured on their recruiting- 
posters, he enlisted in the Marine Corps in the au- 
tumn of 1907, 
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For ten years he served with the Corps. He was 
detailed as guard at navy-yards, and led the mo- 
notonous life of a Regular on post duty. He sailed 
on battle-ships, and was tanned a deep brown by 
sun and wind. He cruised south to Central Amer- 
ica, and gazed with curious eyes at the tiny white 
cities. 

In 1914 the United States, goaded by atrocities 
culminating in a direct insult to the flag, sent an 
expedition to Vera Cruz. Kocak was with the 
landing-force and saw some irregular fighting. A 
few years later he was on active service chasing 
bandits through the sunny hills of Santo Domingo. 

In 1917 he was a veteran “‘leather-neck,” hard as 
nails physically. His blue eyes showed doubly blue 
in his mahogany-colored face. He had been proved 
in action, and bullets were old acquaintances. 

When the United States joined the Allies it was 
decided to send troops to France at once. Nat- 
urally our marines went with the first contingent. 
Among them was Corporal Matej Kocak, a mem- 
ber of Company C of the 5th Regiment. 

The voyage finished with little incident. There 
was one submarine attack which failed. The Regu- 
lars took it philosophically. Fighting and danger 
were part of their trade. When they arrived in 
France they were carried in cramped little box cars 
to the Gondrecourt area. ‘Travelling in strange 
ways to strange places was no novelty to the 
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leather-necks. In a jargon of Spanish and Eng- 
lish, with a few Filipino words thrown in for good 
luck, they joked with the Frenchwomen who 
thronged around the train at every stop. The cof- 
fee laced with cognac served them at occasional sta- 
tions was thoroughly to their hking. 

France was in desperate straits. The three years 
of war had taken a heavy toll. Practically every 
family in the land had lost one or more of its mem- 
bers. The people were downcast. Once more 
from the churches rang out the old chant, “Sauvez 
la France,’ which had not been sung generally 
since the German flood had swept down on Paris 
forty years before. 

After some weeks of training it was decided to 
organize the Ist Division from the Regular Army 
units which composed the contingent. The 5th and 
6th Regiments of marines were used with the 9th 
and 23d Regular Infantry, when they arrived, as 
the basis for the 2nd Division, one of the finest 
fighting units our nation has known. 

The long days of training slowly slipped past. 
Autumn turned to winter. Snow and rain turned 
the north of France into a dreary quagmire. At 
last the time came for the 2nd Division to go to the 
front. They took over a sector in the line on the 
west of the St. Mihiel salient. Here they got their 
first experience in modern trench warfare. It was 
new even to Corporal Kocak and the veterans of 
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the Marine Corps, for they had previously fought 
in the open where a trench was at most simply a 
temporary shelter. 

The line was active. There was raiding and 
shelling. Every day brought its tally of slain. 
Danger and monotony were lightened now and then 
by amusing incidents. When the Americans had 
taken over they found the usual trench stores, con- 
sisting of piles of more or less rusty hand-grenades, 
rockets, cognac-barrels, that on inspection invaria- 
bly proved empty, and a thousand and one other 
articles. The rockets in Kocak’s sector were damp 
and mouldy. One night Kocak and a friend of 
his, Sergeant Cukela, thought they heard a German 
patrol in No-man’s-land. ‘They decided to fire an 
illuminating flare. ‘They picked out a rocket la- 
belled “Six-star, white,’ propped it against the 
side of the trench, and set it off. It whirled hissing 
into the air and broke, six-star, green, the signal for 
gas. Ina moment the alarm was taken up. The 
warning was passed from unit to unit down the 
front. Gas gongs were beaten until the trenches 
sounded like a Chinese city in festival time. A 
few minutes later the soldiers in the front line were 
sweating and smothering in their gas-masks. It 
was half an hour before it was discovered that the 
alarm was false. 

Of all the weapons of modern war, the Ameri- 
cans disliked gas the most. Once in the rear area 
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Kocak took advantage of this fear of gas. There 
was a Y. M. C. A. man who kept a hut where he 
sold chocolates, cigarettes, tobacco, and other small 
articles. He was not a good representative of that 
fine organization, and was unpopular with the sol- 
diers. In addition, they felt the prices were too 
high. One evening the hut was suspiciously 
crowded. Suddenly Kocak burst in calling “Gas! 
Gas!” The Y. M. C. A. man rushed for his mask, 
and with fumbling fingers adjusted it on his head. 
In a few minutes he heard some one shout “False 
alarm!’ He pulled off his mask. Everything 
was as it had been except that all of his supplies 
had disappeared. The soldiers standing around 
were very solicitous but totally unable to explain 
what had become of the chocolates and cigarettes. 

Spring came while the 2nd Division was in the 
trenches. Leaves covered the unsightly gray 
nakedness of the trees. Finally orders came to 
leave the sector. 

Kocak, now a sergeant, and his comrades moved 
south toward Paris. The troops marched along 
the Route Nationale. The men were happy. They 
sang songs ranging from “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers” to the latest and most scurrilous version of 
“Hinkey Dinkey Parlezvous.” The dust rose 
from beneath their hobnail boots. On either side 
Jong avenues of poplars lined the road. Their 
graceful green shapes swayed in the summer 
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breezes like dancers. Magpies in their staring 
black-and-white uniforms flitted with a swagger 
from branch to branch. The sky was blue with 
little powder-puff clouds sailing overhead. The 
uneven green of the meadows was broken by crim- 
son poppies—tongues of flame. 

At intervals of fifty minutes the command 
“Halt!” rang down the column. The tramping 
squads jerkily stopped. Then the order followed: 
“Fall out on the side of the road!’ Down in the 
ditch the men slumped; some propped themselves 
against a tree in such fashion as to take the weight 
of the pack off their shoulders; others slipped their 
arms from the straps and let it slide to the ground 
behind them. Then there was a search for the 
“makin’s,” and in half a minute most were content- 
edly smoking cigarettes. 

All too soon sounded “Fall in!’ The soldiers 
scrambled to their feet, adjusted their equipment 
and the column moved on. 

Sometimes a rough farm-wagon jolted by, with 
husky peasant women in nondescript, shapeless 
clothes. They were followed by a ripple of good- 
natured badinage. The soldiers called blandish- 
ments to them in what was supposed to be French. 
“Cherry, aimez-moi? Jolly femme!” ‘The wo- 
men replied with a laugh and a toss of the head. 
Sometimes the line of march led through villages. 
The streets were lined with red-roofed houses, a pile 
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of manure in front of each. At the approach of 
the soldiers women and children streamed from the 
low doorways. A few old men shambled out after 
them, wrinkled by time and browned by the sun 
until, with their drab-colored clothes, they were 
hardly distinguishable from their own manure piles. 
They were all that was left unmobilized of the 
manhood of France. 

Generally in the centre of the town there was a 
time-worn fountain from which the people got their 
water and into which, in good old medizval fashion, 
the houses drained. Often close to the fountain 
stood a little, weathered gray-stone church with 
Monsieur le Curé in rusty black with a wide- 
brimmed hat standing before it. Sometimes the 
curé was not there but was at the front. 

Occasionally the column wound by neat grave- 
yards where wreaths of immortelles and artificial 
flowers decorated the mounds. Once while pass- 
ing one of these a facetious corporal in Kocak’s 
company called: “Say, boys, see that there? 
Them’s the rest billets of the battalion!’ De- 
lighted with the idea, the others took it up. Wari- 
ous tombs were assigned to various officers and 
men. Finally one sergeant chimed in, pointing to 
a rather pretentious vault: “There is the major’s 
P.C.! I guess he rates a rest too.” 

When the hill was breasted it was often possible 
for those at the head of the regiment to look down 
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the length of the column. Back along the road 
that wound up the hillside the troops stretched until 
they were lost in the distance or concealed by a fold 
of ground. Solid squads of men four abreast 
trudging along showed like a great brown river, 
slow-moving but resistless. 'The man-power of the 
mass, individuals no longer but formed into a great 
machine, gave an impression of tremendous force. 

Toward evening the battalions reached another 
little village, as like as a pea to any of the six or 
eight passed during the day. Billeting details had 
gone ahead. ‘The men marched to the places as- 
signed and fell out. Here twenty were sleeping 
in a barn. There twelve were assigned to a loft. 
The officers were stowed away in rooms of the vari- 
ous houses, where they lived in comfortable inti- 
macy with the French family, its chickens and dogs. 
Once I shared a billet with a cow. 

The men bunked down with their blankets in the 
straw. The officers had the inevitable feather bed. 
Often these were built into the wall like old-fash- 
ioned ovens, and had wooden doors. The natives, 
when they get into them, shut themselves in so 
tightly that there is no danger of any contamina- 
tion from fresh air. A bed in which I slept at the 
town of Boviolles had over it an inscription telling 
who had died in it, and photographs of the corpses 
taken while in the bed. 

Shortly after the men the wagon-train jingled 
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up in a cloud of dust and profanity. The black, 
soot-stained rolling-kitchens were smoking, for the 
cooks had got the evening meal under way on the 
road. The men greeted their arrival with yells of 
approval. Wet or dry, there is nothing that keeps 
up the spirits of all ranks more than an occasional 
glimpse of a rolling-kitchen. As long as the men 
know supper is coming, their morale is good. The 
wisdom of Napoleon is nowhere better illustrated 
than in his statement that an army travels on its 
stomach. 

Soon darkness wrapped the village. Lights 
gleamed with inviting hospitality in the one or two 
cafés. A few men gathered there but not for long. 
All were tired and to-morrow brought another hard 
day. One by one the lights winked out and silence 
fell, broken only by the tramp of the sentries on 
their lonely rounds. 

Next day, in the half-light of early dawn, the 
notes of the silver-throated bugle rang through the 
town. ‘The men tumbled into formation. In a 
short time they were fed. Blankets were rolled 
and the column swung again to the road where the 
commanding officer and adjutant, sitting huddled 
on their horses, checked the units as they passed by. 
Another day had begun. 

Near Paris the Division entrained. As the cars 
passed through the suburbs of the city the marines 
in their dull-green uniforms were taken for Ger- 
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man prisoners, and the people hurled insults at the 
astonished Americans. The train jolted to Cha- 
mount-en-Vexin, where the Division was assembled, 
with the idea that it would relieve the Ist, which 
had just taken Cantigny. 

Abruptly the great German drive of June broke. 
Like that on the Somme it was a rupture attack. 
It burst through the French lines like breakers 
through a weakened dike, and wave after wave of 
gray-clad troops flooded down across the table-land 
south of the Aisne. 

The Allies were in confusion. No one knew 
from hour to hour where the lines were. Commu- 
nications were down. Sixty miles away, near Can- 
tigny, a pigeon landed in front of the lines of 
Company D of the 26th Infantry. Sergeant Blae- 
lock saw visions of pigeon pie, and shot the bird 
with his automatic pistol. When he picked it up 
it was found to be a German carrier-pigeon with a 
message from a German division advancing toward 
Chateau-Thierry. It gave their position as seven 
miles deeper in the allied lines than the headquar- 
ters map showed. 

Orders reached the 2nd Division that instead of 
relieving the 1st they were to entruck and proceed 
at once toward Paris. All night and part of the 
next day they travelled. The sounds of war 
seemed very near when they reached the town of 
Meaux. Here the trucks halted. It was unsafe 
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for them to go farther. Kocak and his fellow ma- 
rines formed on the road and marched toward the 
battle. 

As they drew near the front, signs of war became 
more evident. They ran into the backwash of the 
German drive. Refugees passed in an unending 
stream, driving carts or trudging down the road, 
their few worldly possessions carried in bundles. 
In the groups were old men, women, and chil- 
dren. Often there would be a mother with a baby 
in her arms. Piled in the carts were every con- 
ceivable article of furniture—clocks, mattresses, 
pictures. A child sitting on the top of a pile of 
articles clutched to his breast a canary in a wooden 
cage. One old man was wearing a battered relic 
of a stove-pipe hat, evidently a treasure of his 
long-vanished youth. His worn and patched 
farm-clothes, the disreputable old top-hat, and his 
wrinkled sad face formed a strange contrast—for 
comedy is often blood-brother to tragedy. 

Among this throng of refugees was a constantly 
increasing number of wounded French soldiers. 
Their bandages and blue uniforms were stained 
with blood and dirt. Their eyes were deep-sunk 
in their heads. Their faces were drawn and dull. 
As they hobbled by they seemed in a daze. Ques- 
tions as to conditions at the front brought no an- 
swer, or a few mumbled words. 

Nearer and nearer sounded the snarl of battle. 
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No one knew what lay ahead. The wildest rumors 
were current. Kocak and his comrades spent the 
night in a village which seemed a part of some 
weird tale. The doors were not locked. The 
household furniture was in its place. Chickens, 
cows, and ducks strayed unconcernedly about the 
streets; yet there was not a living person within 
its walls. 

Next day the troops went into position just be- 
hind the battle front west of Chateau-Thierry. On 
the morning of the 6th the Division advanced. It 
was a clear day. The green wheat rippled in the 
light breeze as Kocak and the marines strode for- 
ward toward Belleau Woods. The artillery of 
both armies was roaring. Through the fields the 
huddled forms of dead French soldiers lay scat- 
tered. In the woods where the Allied line was sup- 
posed to be every bush seemed to cover a dead 
man. On the entire front taken over by Kocak’s 
company there were just two living French sol- 
diers, a corporal and a private. These two showed 
the Americans the position. 

At once the marines attacked. They were met 
by a storm of machine-gun bullets that seemed a 
solid sheet of lead. The leaves cut from the trees 
fell like snow; men stumbling forward through the 
dense undergrowth were hurled to the ground. 
There was no question of a sweeping advance. 
Each machine-gun had to be taken individually, 
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and the captors were often mowed down at the mo- 
ment of victory by a covering gun in the rear. 
Through the tangled brush the men crawled on 
hands and knees. ‘The snapping of a twig brought 
a burst of searching fire from the Germans. Some- 
times, wriggling along belly down on the damp 
grass and leaves, our men glimpsed a brown helmet 
or gray jacket. Then they gathered themselves, 
sprang up and rushed, and the struggle raged with 
bayonet and bomb. Quarter was neither asked 
nor expected. Both sides went forward to slay 
or to be slain. 

When night fell the marines and Germans were 
mixed in a seemingly inextricable tangle. It was 
all No-man’s-land in the woods. 

Tor a week the fierce struggle continued. Half 
of Kocak’s company were killed or wounded. The 
Germans seemed to have an inexhaustible supply 
of ammunition. Attack was met by counter-at- 
tack. Again and again fifty yards of battered for- 
est was won only to be lost again in a few hours. 
Gradually the thinning ranks of the Americans 
worked ahead. The men snatched what sleep they 
could, dropping where they stood at the end of the 
day’s attack. 

Once Kocak threw himself down in a shell-hole 
which was occupied by another figure rolled in a 
greatcoat. Next morning he was waked by the 
light sifting down through the leaves. He turned 
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to rouse the man by his side and found his bed- 
fellow was a dead German. 

Just to the south of the woods was a road. The 
quiet, green-clad figures that dotted it bore testi- 
mony to the name the marines gave it, “Suicide 
Lane.” Beyond this road was a wheat-field. The 
Americans realized that it must be protected, for 
the Germans might drench the woods with gas and 
attempt an advance in the open. During the night 
Sergeants Kocak and Cukela and their platoon 
were sent to occupy it. 

The wheat was so low it afforded no cover. The 
men in groups of two were strung out in a rough 
line from north to south. They were told to dig 
in and conceal the dirt from their digging as care- 
fully as possible. As the German planes sailed 
over our lines all day, it was necessary that the men 
be hidden from observation from the air. The sol- 
diers therefore were instructed to cover themselves 
with blankets in the daytime. The flies were a tor- 
ture. They filled the shallow holes with buzzing 
armies. Great iridescent blue-bottles, shining in 
the hot summer sun, droned over the crouching sol- 
diers. ‘The ceaseless noise was tormenting, the 
thought of where last they might have feasted hor- 
rible. ven the sweating heat of the covered pits 
was better than these swarms of scavengers. 

Lying in the cramped little fox-holes, half smoth- 
ered by the stifling blankets stretched over their 
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heads, the men kept watch in turn. From group 
to group was strung a wire to which were attached 
tin cans filled with pebbles. Any one who saw 
signs of an attack was ordered to pull the wire 
and warn the others. One day, after a violent bom- 
bardment on the woods, Kocak saw Germans ahead 
of him forming for an advance across the field. He 
warned his platoon. 

Patiently the marines waited until the Boches 
were within three hundred yards. Then, throwing 
off the blankets, they opened fire with their Spring- 
fields. In the hands of a veteran marine the 
Springfield is a deadly weapon. For a moment 
the Germans tried to advance, then broke and ran 
headlong, leaving half their number dead or 
wounded on the field. 

By the 12th of June Belleau Woods were nearly 
cleared. The spent men were taken out for a 
short rest, while the 7th Regular Infantry of the 
3rd Division took their place. By the 18th the ma- 
rines were back again, and the battle went on. 

At last, toward the end of June, the division was 
relieved and ordered to rest billets. The gaps in 
the ranks were very evident. Many of the best- 
loved officers and sergeants were gone. The men 
were worn out from the fighting and the strain. 
For a day they did little but sit around in the sun. 
Then they began to clean up. Clothes were de- 
loused and new uniforms issued. 
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Soon rumors spread through the command in 
the mysterious way of the army. The Division was 
to be sent to the south of France to be recruited 
to strength and have a two months’ rest. Lieuten- 
ant Jones had “got it straight’? when he went to 
Paris for a day’s leave. Lieutenant Smith had met 
one of the General Staff officers from Chaumont, 
who had told him in confidence that the Division 
was to be ordered home to train green troops. 
Soon the stories became more definite. It was un- 
derstood that the Division was to parade in New 
York and that plans were already complete for the 
reception. 

Then on the morning of the 15th of July the last 
great German drive broke on the banks of the 
Marne. At midnight om the 14th the German 
artillery burst into a thunderous chorus. The men 
lying in their billets cursed softly as the echoes 
reached them, and thanked Heaven they were not 
in the line. 

Next morning there was a feeling of restraint 
and expectancy. In the afternoon orders reached 
them to break camp. Sergeant Kocak’s battalion 
marched down the road to a point where a long line 
of White motor-trucks waited, with funny yellow, 
idol-like Indo-Chinese drivers. 'They crowded in, 
sixteen to a truck. The rolling-kitchens were trun- 
dled up, the “business ends” unlimbered and loaded 
on the motor-lorries. By bitter experience the Di- 
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vision had learned never to be separated from its 
mess facilities, no matter how plausible the excuse. 

No one knew where the troops were going, but 
even to the most optimistic the prospect of immedi- 
ately sailing for home did not look good. The 
last roseate dreams faded when the train rattled 
north in the fast-falling night. All through the 
darkness the men dozed in cramped positions, or 
tried unsuccessfully to shift in such fashion that 
every jolt would not jar them from heels to head. 

At intervals the trucks stopped, their engines 
still running, and hurried conferences took place 
between the train-commander and some French of- 
ficer. The figures by the side of the road showed 
in patches of light and shadow as they glanced at 
orders by the flare of electric torches. Toward 
morning Kocak noticed not only that were they 
travelling north, but also that on both sides of the 
horizon trench-rockets were rising. He realized 
that they were moving into a salient. 

Soon day began to dawn. Tree and bush showed 
mistily as the truck-train slithered along. It was 
broad daylight when it stopped by the edge of a 
great wood. The marines climbed stiffly to the 
ground and moved into the shelter of the trees. 
The trucks turned and left them. 

None of the men knew where they were or why 
they were there, but with the ready philosophy of 
old campaigners they made themselves as comfort- 
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able as circumstances would permit, and after 
breakfast lay down to sleep. 

Later in the morning they heard that the Amer- 
ican 1st Division and the famous French 1st Al- 
gerians, of which the Foreign Legion is a part, 
were in the woods near by. As one of them said: 
“It’s dirty business, all right.” Finally orders 
reached headquarters. The Division was at the 
northwest base of the Marne salient. They had 
been chosen with the other two to make the great 
attack whereby Foch hoped to regain the initiative 
for the Allies. 'The plans called for them to drive 
east through the German flank and endeavor to cut 
the lines of communication from Soissons to Cha- 
teau-Thierry. ‘To Mangin had been assigned this 
mission, for Mangin during four years of war had 
made for himself the name of “the Attacking Gen- 
eral.” The attack was to be a surprise. That 
very evening the men were to move up and go over 
with the first light of day. Instructions were to 
advance as rapidly as possible regardless of losses. 
Foch was throwing his last reserves into the scales. 

When darkness closed over the woods the troops 
were assembled. Kocak led his platoon. It had 
started drizzling at four in the afternoon, and when 
the troops moved out the rain was pouring with a 
sullen persistence. Through the night the columns 
plodded stoically ahead. In the thick woods it 
grew so dark the men could keep contact only by 
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sound and touch. The roads were smothered with 
mud. Clothes, packs, and equipment were soon 
sodden with water and seemed lead-heavy to the 
weary men. 

The whole Division was moving up one road. 
Infantry, artillery, machine-guns, and trucks with 
supplies were struggling forward. Soon all were 
in a nightmare tangle. For a minute or two the 
mass would move ahead, and then jerk to an inex- 
plicable halt, while units telescoped on the elements 
before them. At times Kocak and his comrades 
were near guns and limbers and caught the raw 
smell of the horses cutting through the rain and 
dark. At times cumbersome trucks slipped and 
slewed by them. There was no chance to move in 
anything like orderly formation. The companies 
were put in single file, and when the traffic halted 
wound snakelike through it. When everything 
started again the platoons were cut in two, leaving 
a frantic officer with only a squad of his command. 
Men slipped and fell and staggered to their feet, 
only to find their platoon lost in the black. Once 
a group of tanks clanked up like great iron drag- 
ons. 

The night was still. The ceaseless drip of the 
rain was broken only by the sullen boom of a soli- 
tary German gun and the breathless profanity of 
the struggling troops. 

All night long the tangled columns strained for- 
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ward. Zero hour was set for 4.35 a. M. There 
was to be no preliminary bombardment; the roll- 
ing barrage was to be followed by the attacking 
troops. There seemed to be no possibility that the 
units could get into position in time. Nearer and 
nearer drew the moment for the assault. Frantic 
officers splashed up and down the road searching 
for companies that the dark had swallowed. The 
colonels who had preceded their regiments sent 
back as guides every available man from the French 
troops which were holding the sector. 

Grim disaster confronted the 2nd Division. If 
the men were not in place the barrage would sweep 
on without them, the Germans would be aroused, 
and the divisions on the left would be smashed by 
enfilade fire. 

Abruptly the rain stopped and the first light of 
day filtered down through the trees. The mare’s 
nest of soldiers began to untangle. Artillery 
wheeled off the main road into position. Steadily 
the dough-boys slogged on. Closer and closer 
drew the appointed hour. 

At 4.30 Sergeant Kocak’s platoon was still on 
the road. Over the German lines the east flushed 
a delicate pink. Suddenly word was passed that 
the jumping-off trench was just ahead. The com- 
pany commander shouted “Double-time!” The sol- 
diers stumbled into a pounding jog-trot. Then 
with a crash like a monster avalanche our entire ar- 
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tillery broke the silence. The flare from the guns 
lit the landscape like summer lightning. The 
throbbing glow showed the black tree-trunks and 
hurrying soldiers—a scene from Dante’s Inferno. 
Against the pale sunrise our shells burst in flashes 
of flame. 

Without stopping to draw breath the marines 
went over. During the first hours of the attack 
there was little resistance. The Germans were 
completely surprised. Kocak and his platoon 
swarmed over a couple of machine-gun nests where 
the Boches were still fumbling to get their guns set 
up. Slipping in the mud and tripping over the 
tangled undergrowth that matted the forest floor, 
the marines surged ahead. 

Suddenly a burst of machine-guns swept the ad- 
vancing troops. Half the front rank fell dead or 
wounded. ‘The men hesitated, then gathered them- 
selves and rushed forward again, only to be met 
with the same deadly fire. They dropped to the 
ground. The advance was halted. Officers and 
sergeants tried to determine exactly the position of 
the German guns. Speed was of vital necessity 
for success. If the barrage once got well ahead of 
the Americans their losses would be doubled. 

Kocak knew this. Between the trunks of the 
trees he made out the gray uniforms of a group of 
German infantry. He realized they were the 
detachment protecting the machine-guns and must 
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be routed before the guns could be taken. Calling 
to the men of his platoon to lie where they were, he 
wriggled forward alone. Flat on his stomach he 
squirmed his way around their right flank. The 
heavy rain of the last night helped him, for leaf 
and twig were sodden. Holding his breath he 
crawled toward the Boches. They were watching 
their front and shooting at the underbrush where 
our men lay. Closer he got and closer. As he 
dragged himself over a dead log a branch cracked 
under his weight. At that moment there was a lull 
in the firing and the noise rang out sharply. A 
startled Boche swung around and saw him. There 
was not a moment to lose. 

Kocak sprang to his feet and with his bayonet 
charged the emplacement. Before the German 
had time to do more than utter a startled cry, 
Matej caught him in the throat with the long point. 
He fell coughing. Quick as a flash the rest of the 
squad turned on Kocak. Without waiting to dis- 
engage his steel from the fallen man he swung his 
rifle-butt around and crushed the head of another. 
Wrenching his rifle free, he turned on the rest. 
For a few kaleidoscopic seconds the struggle 
swayed between the tree-trunks. ‘Then the sur- 
vivors threw up their hands or ran into the under- 
growth. 

Just at this moment the marine sergeant’s eye 
was caught by a movement in some bushes. About 
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thirty yards away a blue barrel showed for an in- 
stant in the morning sun. It was another machine- 
gun nest. Without pausing Kocak wheeled and 
charged. A hail of bullets whirred by him. His 
helmet, knocked off by a shot, rattled to the ground. 
In an instant he was among the Germans. Thrust- 
ing and smashing he drove his way into their midst. 
He toppled over three. Half a dozen gathered 
around him. Striking viciously to left and right 
he held them at bay. They closed in and it seemed 
that he must go down, when suddenly over the 
parapet scrambled marines from his platoon. The 
Germans surrendered. 

The prisoners were sent to the rear in charge of 
some of our wounded and the advance started 
again. 'The marines were in the heart of the Ger- 
man strong-point. It was hand-to-hand fighting 
among the tree trunks and bushes. In the maze- 
like forest units soon became separated. Kocak 
found himself alone. Close by he heard a footstep. 
Turning, he saw a file of Senegalese, their black 
sweaty skins shining in the sunlight that filtered 
through the leaves. They were troops from the 
French divisions on the left. The officers who 
commanded them had been killed. 

Kocak did not know a word of any language they 
spoke but he at once took command. By signs 
and gestures he organized them. At the head of 
this strange detachment he assaulted and captured 
two more German guns. 
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By the time the woods were cleared the sun 
was high. Beyond stretched wide wheat-fields. 
Through them long, irregular lines of Americans 
were pushing. Shrapnel and high explosive burst 
around them. Every few minutes little groups 
would tumble down into the wheat. Occasionally 
the rattle of a machine-gun would tell where some 
part of the line had come on a German garrison. 
The khaki figures would rush forward, a swirl of 
men would gather at the point, the firing would 
cease, and the line moved ahead. 

The day was hot. ‘The sun beat down on the 
tired men. ‘There were dimples in the smooth sur- 
faces of the wheat. In each dimple lay a dead sol- 
dier, his uniform purple-stained. 

All day long the advance continued. So rapid 
had been the rush of the Americans that they swept 
everything before them. By noon our men had 
burst through the main line of resistance and cap- 
tured much of the enemy light artillery. 

Toward afternoon the Division struck the deep 
ravine of Verzy. Here they met the stubbornest 
German resistance of the day. 'They were halted. 
At dusk another attack was ordered and they swept 
victorious to their final objective. Word had been 
flashed to the German headquarters of the furious 
assault of the three allied divisions. From the 
rear areas they hurried fresh troops to stem the ad- 
vance, divisions they had been keeping for the final 
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attack on Paris. Late in the afternoon of the 18th 
Richtofen arrived at the front with his famous cir- 
cus. The red-nosed planes flew hither and yon 
over the battle-field, giving the location of the al- 
lied troops to the German batteries. During the 
night they swooped low to the ground, dropped 
illuminating flares, and bombed our soldiers while 
they were trying to get some sleep. 

Next morning the 6th Marines, which had been 
held in reserve, continued the attack and estab- 
lished their lines on the slopes overlooking the Sois- 
sons-Chateau-Thierry road. The German commu- 
nications with the tip of the Marne salient had been 
hamstrung. The great retreat which followed was 
inevitable. 

The night of the 19th of July the 2nd Division 
was relieved and the tired soldiers filed back to a 
rest area. ‘They had taken more than three thou- 
sand prisoners and seventy-five guns, but they had 
paid in full for their victory. Over four thousand 
Americans were dead or wounded. Kocak was 
followed that night when he tramped through the 
darkness by scarcely half of the platoon with which 
he advanced forty-eight hours before. 

For the next couple of months the veteran 2nd 
had light work. It held a quiet sector and par- 
ticipated in the St. Mihiel drive. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Kocak was given the high- 
est French decoration, the Medaille Militaire. It 
was presented to him at a division review. An- 
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other man so honored at the same time was his 
friend, Sergeant Cukela. 

Early autumn was tinting the leaves of the woods 
when the 2nd Division was called on again for hard 
service. ‘This time it was sent to the French front 
in Champagne, just to the west of the Argonne 
Forest. Foch’s great offensive was under way. 
To the east the American Army was advancing. 

In the ranks of the Division were left very few 
of the old men who had come to France with the 
first contingents. Some had been invalided home 
with shattered arms and legs, and were enjoying 
the brief period of hero-worship the country ac- 
cords to its disabled veterans. Some were lying in 
hospitals. Some were buried on the battle-fields. 
Kocak was one of the few who had come through 
without a scratch. Not only that, but when he 
plodded to the front with his platoon late in Sep- 
tember he showed no effects of the strain. 

The French by this time thoroughly appreciated 
the fighting qualities of the Division, and had as- 
signed it a most difficult mission in the attack. 
Some distance west of the Argonne stood Blanc 
Mont, a rugged wooded hill which dominated the 
country on all sides. It was the key to the entire 
German main defense. Carefully fortified, it not 
only covered the front but in addition could sweep 
the flanks with enfilade fire. The Americans were 
ordered to take this stronghold. 

After dark on October 1st they relieved the 
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French. On October 2nd they consolidated their 
position and prepared for the advance. At day- 
break on the 3rd the main attack went over. ‘The 
Marine Brigade moved forward, with the 6th Reg- 
iment leading. The 5th, with which Sergeant Ko- 
cak served, was in support. With the dash for 
which they were famous in the armies, the sea sol- 
diers took their objectives. At once another prob- 
lem confronted them. The 21st French Division 
on their left had been held up. As a result our 
troops had their left flank exposed. In order to 
meet this emergency the 5th Marines were faced 
north. 

All day they were engaged with the Germans. 
All day, though in support, they were under heavy 
artillery and machine-gun fire. Late in the after- 
noon an order was received for the regiment to go 
through the 6th and continue the attack to the 
north. The battalions were so heavily engaged 
that it was impossible to free them. 

As darkness fell the 170th French Division ar- 
rived in their sector and took over the mission of 
protecting the exposed flank. Immediately the 
officers of the 5th Marines withdrew their men and 
marched forward. Through the dark they trudged 
up the battle-torn slope covered with the dead of 
both armies. ‘They passed through the lines where 
their comrades of the 6th were lying in hastily dug 
fox-holes. As day dawned the 5th attacked. By 
midday they had battled their way to the edge of 
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the woods southwest of the village of St. Etienne. 
At noon the hostile shell-fire increased in fury and 
groups of gray figures appeared from the north- 
west. A German counter-attack was sweeping 
down on them. 

Sergeant Kocak’s battalion, the Ist, was ordered 
to meet it. They did not wait for it to reach them, 
but drove out at it, meeting counter-attack with at- 
tack. With a shock the troops came together. 
For a few moments with bayonet and rifle they 
fought hand to hand. ‘Then the Germans wavered 
and in an instant were in full retreat into the woods 
from which they had come. Flushed with victory, 
the marines followed hard on their heels. They 
burst into the woods. 

Kocak’s company was held up by the sweep of 
a machine-gun. Without hesitation the sergeant 
started for it alone. He crawled, as he had at 
Soissons, to close quarters, then sprang to his feet 
and charged. ‘Two Germans had seen him. Be- 
fore he could reach them they fired and he fell dead. 


When the battle-dead of the nation are mar- 
shalled, the line of the United States marines will 
be long. They will have fallen in many places, 
from the barren north to the jungles of the tropics. 
In the ranks, standing shoulder to shoulder with 
Americans who died at Trenton, Chapultepec, and 
a hundred other hard-fought fields, will be Ser- 
geant Matej Kocak, the Czech-Slovak. 
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“And two things have altered not 
Since first the world began: 
The beauty of the wild green earth, 
And the bravery of man.” 
—Tipuca. 
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GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN 


w the outskirts of Albany, near the canal, lies 

what used to be known as the lumber district. 
To this point in years gone by the barges from up- 
State brought the timber felled in the Adirondack 
forest. The people living there were not wealthy. 
The houses were small frame affairs, but each fam- 
ily owned its own home. Many kept a cow and 
chickens, and raised vegetables in the small plots 
surrounding their cottages. 

When day dawned smoke curled from the chim- 
neys. Shortly after, knots of men clad in blue 
overalls and swinging dinner-pails hurried down 
the streets. Just before dusk they trudged back 
again, sweated and grimed to the eyebrows by the 
long day’s labor. 

On holidays most of the families went on picnics 
in the surrounding hills—fathers, mothers, and 
children together. Under the trees the children 
played games, the mothers gossiped, and the men- 
folk told old-time stories. 

The lumber district was rich in one respect and 
one only—that was.children. After school-hours 
the streets were crowded with boys and girls play- 
ing hop-scotch and tag. Every corner had its 
group of snub-nosed, grubby little fellows shooting 
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marbles. Little girls nursed pathetic, primitive 
dolls wrapped in old shawls, with as much affection 
as if they were creations from a Fifth Avenue toy- 
shop. 

In one of these humble cottages lived James 
Dunn and his wife. He, like most of his neighbors, 
was an Irish-American. Like his father before 
him, he was on the police force. To this couple in 
1890 was born a son, who was christened Parker 
Francis. When the baby was only two the mother 
died. The home broke up and the father left Al- 
bany. 

Mary Mimney, an aunt of little Parker Francis, 
lived in the south end of Albany. Her husband 
also was a policeman. ‘The family were in mod- 
erate circumstances. With the open-handed char- 
ity of the poor, who give when it hurts, she adopted 
her two-year-old nephew. 

For ten years Parker was a happy, irresponsible 
boy. He went with his cousins to the parochial 
school. His aunt cared for him as if he were one 
of her own brood. When lessons were finished and 
the children trooped home, there were always sugar 
cookies for them in the brown crockery jar on the 
kitchen-shelf. 

Then descended on the family the greatest trag- 
edy that can happen to the poor. The bread-win- 
ner, George Mimney, died. The children ranged 
from two to twelve. There was no money in the 
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bank. His widow’s worldly wealth consisted of 
their household goods and a few dollars from the 
police pension. The funeral took all of the cash, 
and Mary Mimney was faced with the problem of 
a family of five children and no visible means of 
support. 

With real gallantry she never for a moment con- 
sidered breaking up the home, but made up her 
mind to work. All day long she labored as a seam- 
stress. In the evening and early morning she did 
her housework and cared for the children. Very 
soon it was evident that her limited earnings would 
not suffice. There was only one recourse. Parker, 
though but twelve, must leave school and go to 
work. 

He got a job with the Western Union at four 
dollars a week and became a wage-earner. Though 
he had liked school, he never uttered a word of com- 
plaint but met his trouble with simple courage. 

Most of his work was at the Capitol. He plod- 
ded up the steep slope of State Street until his di- 
minutive legs felt like bits of string. Contrary to 
the accepted opinion of messengers, he delivered his 
telegrams so promptly that he earned the name of 
“Swifty.” 

Meanwhile he took a correspondence course and 
studied in the evening. At the age of seventeen 
he became office boy for the Associated Press at a 
larger salary. He still continued his studies. They 
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brought their reward, for at twenty-one he went 
to the Standard Oil Company and later was ad- 
vanced to stock-clerk. 

All this time he lived with his Aunt Mary, who 
gave him as devoted care as if he were her own 
child. For his part he regarded her as his mother, 
and contributed his earnings to the care and sup- 
port of the family. 

He had grown into a stocky young fellow with 
light curly hair and blue eyes. He was a bundle 
of nerves and energy. Besides his work he took 
part in activities of all sorts. He was fond of 
sports, particularly basket-ball. When a child, his 
eyes were badly injured by a sky-rocket one Fourth 
of July. This prevented him from being very 
good at any of the games he loved. It never mat- 
tered to him, for, true sportsman that he was, he 
realized it is the spirit with which the game is played 
that counts, not the score. 

He was a stanch member of his church and took 
part in her various organizations. As a member 
of the choir, in a black cassock and white surplice, 
he sang at the cathedral. He was a moving spirit 
in the young men’s branch of the Holy Name So- 
ciety and the Catholic Union Lyceum. 

Probably the characteristics that most endeared 
him to all were his quick wit and happy nature. 
He had the lightness of touch that makes the Celt 
one of the most delightful companions. Troubles 
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could not gather thick enough to break through his 
cheerful good humor. 

In 1917 Parker Dunn was twenty-seven. He 
had met the rough sides of life and conquered them. 
Thrown on the world as a boy of twelve, he had 
worked his way to the front. Practically self-edu- 
cated, he had attained a position of responsibility 
in business. He was a respected member of the 
community in which he lived. 

Then came the War. From the first he knew 
that duty lay in service. From the first he knew 
that real service means sacrifice. He was far too 
honest a man to talk loudly of patriotism and be 
content with holding some well-paid, soft-cushioned 
position. Dunn knew that “when the trumpets 
sound for Armageddon” a true man’s place is on 
the firing-line. 

He tried to enlist. They turned him down on 
account of his eyes. Bitterly disappointed but not 
discouraged, he tried again. ‘Three times he sought 
to get a place with the fighting forces. Three times 
he was refused. Finally he succeeded in getting 
accepted in the “restricted draft.” As soon as he 
was safely in, he tried to get shifted to combat 
troops. His earnestness had weight with some of 
the medical officers. Quite properly they waived 
the question of his eyes and transferred him. 

Parker Dunn’s heart’s desire was realized. He 
was assigned as a member of the 312th Infantry. 
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This regiment was a part of the 78th Division and 
was training at Camp Dix. It was composed of 
men from New Jersey and up-State New York. 
In it were friends of Dunn’s from Albany and 
Troy. 

Late in the spring of 718 the Division sailed for 
France. When they landed they were sent to the 
British for training. They were stationed in a dis- 
trict near Arras. While they were there Lieu- 
tenant Pfeiffer joined them. He had been origi- 
nally a sergeant with the old 69th Infantry of New 
York. Headquarters assigned him to the 312th In- 
fantry, where he was detailed as intelligence officer 
of the 1st Battalion. Major Debevoise, who was 
commanding the battalion, told him to select what 
personnel he needed from the companies. He 
picked out twenty or thirty men, among them Par- 
ker Dunn. 

Young Dunn was still a private. He had come 
to know his comrades well. In war men show in 
their true colors. The bad traits that soft cireum- 
stances conceal come to the front in glaring relief. 
On the other hand, soundness of soul is quickly 
recognized. Friendships are formed in a short 
time which take no heed of class and last through 
life. 

Dunn’s kindly Irish humor made him popular in 
his company. ‘There is nothing better for the mo- 
rale of men than an O’Rourke or Murphy of the 
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right type. When the rain is falling in sheets, the 
road is heavy with mud, and the rolling-kitchens 
lost; when the singing has died down and the weary 
soldiers splash ahead in a straggling column—an 
old Irish sergeant with a quick wit and ready 
tongue is worth his weight in gold. 

No matter how tired soldiers are or what the 
danger, there are always some who see the humor- 
ous side. Once Captain Curry of the Red Cross 
was working at a first-aid station during a battle. 
A very young marine, hardly sixteen years old, at- 
tracted his attention. ‘The boy was not only badly 
wounded but shell-shocked so that his hands were 
trembling like aspens. Curry said: “I will get a 
doctor for you right away.” “Don’t bother, cap- 
tain,” answered the boy. ‘There are lots worse 
wounded than Iam.” Nevertheless Curry had the 
young fellow on his mind, and in a short time re- 
turned to where he had left him. He found the 
marine looking at his trembling hands and laugh- 
ing. Thinking he had gone out of his head, Curry 
said: “What is the matter, my boy?” Between 
chuckles the young soldier answered: “I was think- 
ing what a hell of a fine guy I'd be to set off Ro- 
man candles on the Fourth of July!” 

No one could ever have mistaken Dunn for a 
professional soldier. He was not military in his 
appearance, and no amount of drilling could make 
him square his shoulders and snap to attention. At 
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a glance you could see that he was a civilian dressed 
up in a uniform “for the duration of the War.” In 
this he resembled the majority of his division, for, 
though all ranks were anxious to do the right thing 
from the standpoint of military etiquette, they had 
had no time to learn. 

Once General McRae was inspecting the 312th 
while at mess. He stopped by a private. “Young 
man,” he said, “how are things going?” The pri- 
vate looked up and in the most affable manner re- 
plied: “I would like to say they were going well, 
General. But this coffee is just rotten. If you 
don’t believe me, drink some yourself!” 

After a brief instruction tour in the trenches the 
Division left the British and travelled across France 
by box car. Through the open doors the soldiers 
caught cinemalike views of the landscape as they 
jolted past. Ninety-nine per cent of the men had 
never seen a foreign country before. The neat lit- 
tle villages, the ordered landscape, and the French 
peasantry were a constant source of interest and 
amusement. ‘They had the usual American atti- 
tude of kindly toleration for the “frawgs,” as they 
called them. 

Finally they reached the Vosges Mountains, a 
jumble of wooded rocky hills as rough as a north- 
country winter. There had been no military activ- 
ity here since the early days of the War. The 
Americans took a position in the line and for the 
first time were “on their own.” 
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By early September they were moving again, 
this time on foot. All the way to St. Mihiel they 
hiked. It was glorious weather. The scouts of au- 
tumn had already reached the country and painted 
an occasional leaf. The air was crystal-clear. The 
villages looked deceptively clean in the bright sun. 
The men enjoyed themselves. They were in fine 
shape physically, and the marches were not very 
hard. Soldiers do not like staying long in one 
place. Men will grumble because they are al- 
ways marching, but if you keep them at one sta- 
tion for a week those same men will say: “When 
do we start? Let’s go!” 

The Germans were abandoning the St. Mihiel 
salient when we attacked on September 12th. Asa 
result, there was little fighting until the lines sta- 
bilized on the position they had planned to defend. 
It was here that the 78th went into the line, reliev- 
ing the 2nd Division and the 5th. There was raid- 
ing every night and strafing all day. The sector 
was very active. Here for the first time they faced 
the realities of war. There were 2,107 casualties. 

Lieutenant Pfeiffer and his men patrolled con- 
stantly. Parker Dunn got his first taste of night- 
work in the neighborhood of an active enemy. 

There is no more nerve-wracking experience in 
all war than patrolling at night. It is blind man’s 
buff, with death for a player. During the day it 
is possible to make but a very limited observation 
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of the ground to be covered. The officer or ser- 
geant who is to lead can get the lay of the land only 
by peering from the trenches. This is very diffi- 
cult, because a carelessly exposed head may be met 
with a bullet, and distance is very hard to estimate 
when an object is seen from the level of the ground. 

Night falls. The patrol-leader assembles his 
men. In the hush of the dark he inspects their 
equipment. Success or failure depends on seeing 
your enemies without being seen, and generally 
failure means death. Of course everything that 
might betray a man is left behind. No helmets are 
worn, for wire striking against the steel of a helmet 
gives a clear metallic sound unmistakable to a lis- 
tening sentry. Wrist-watches with illuminated 
dials are taboo. As a last grim witness to the 
chances of the game the men are searched, and any 
paper that might in any way help the enemy is 
cached in the dugout before leaving. 

In single file, over the squelching duckboards, 
the soldiers plod to the point where they leave the 
trench. The patrol-leader, in a rasping whisper, 
cautions the squad on guard at this point, for often 
a nervous sentry has put a bullet into his own patrol 
when it was returning. 

Then comes the time to scramble out over the 
parapet. ‘There has been much said about the hor- 
ror and discomfort of the trenches, and they are 
not exactly pleasure-resorts. When you are about 
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to leave on night-patrol, however, they seem as de- 
sirable as a cosey chair by the fire at home. 

Once on the parapet, the commander leads the 
men through the path in the wire. The thick dark- 
ness is as strange and fearful as it was to their 
cave-dwelling ancestors in the primeval forest. 
Fivery nerve is tingling. The rattle of a tin can 
accidentally hit by a hobnail boot sends a tremor of 
alert apprehension through all. The entanglement 
seems to stretch interminably as the men fumble 
their way along. The wire snatches with fiendish 
insistence at clothes and equipment. 

Beyond the entanglements the men move for- 
ward cautiously, pausing every few seconds to lis- 
ten. ‘Their hard-drawn breath seems like the puff- 
ing of a steam-engine. The silence is full of half- 
suggested sounds. It is difficult to believe that 
the beating of the heart cannot be heard, so hard it 
pounds against the ribs. Eyes strain at the dark 
until dim shapes seem to loom on every side. A 
distance that in the day looks but a hundred yards 
stretches to a length as long as school-days in 
spring. Every object is strange. 

The smothering black of the night is heavy with 
death. On all sides are the dead men. The smell 
sickens you to the soul. Once, when crawling along 
a belt of wire, I saw silhouetted against the sky 
not more than ten yards from me the figure of a 
crouched man. I covered him with my pistol and 
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hoarsely whispered to him to surrender. He made 
no move and no sound. I directed the sergeant to 
crawl up to him while I kept him covered. ‘The 
sergeant wormed his way forward and called: “He 
is dead.” It was a German, his back against the 
wire, his head dropped forward as if in sleep. At 
a touch he toppled over on his side like a wooden 
doll. 

As the patrol works ahead, a German trench- 
rocket whirs skyward. The men drop flat and 
“freeze.” The rocket breaks and gently floats 
down. No-man’s-land is flooded with a staring 
white light. Out of the night on every side leap 
ghostlike tree and shell-hole, wire entanglement 
and abandoned trench. 'To the men flattened on 
the earth it seems as if they were drenched in an 
all-revealing brightness. They feel as if no one 
can help seeing them. They have an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to jump up and run toward their 
trenches. 

Gradually the flare sinks, burns low, and disap- 
pears. Again they start forward. It is near where 
the Germans cross-fire, so they drop to all fours. 
They crawl on, feeling with their hands. On pa- 
trol I once put my hand down and had it sink wrist- 
deep in a long-dead man. Abruptly the clatter of 
a machine-gun breaks the silence. Again every 
man lies flat while the bullets whip overhead. A 
trail of firefly sparks shows where the gun is trav- 
ersing the parapet. 
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Sometimes after a couple of hours’ work there is 
nothing to report. Sometimes patrol meets pa- 
trol, and in the dark there takes place one of those 
instantaneous ferocious struggles that are unchron- 
icled in history. Rifles and pistols crack and tiny 
flame-spurts tear the night. Hand-grenades burst 
with a flare and scraps of iron sing past. In a mo- 
ment the fight is over and the victors turn toward 
their lines with their prisoners and wounded. 

At once the trenches spring to life. The flares 
spurt up on all sides. The rattle of small arms 
sounds from every direction. 

Whether the men slip back into the trench with- 
out an encounter or whether they return after 
a victorious fight, it makes no difference. ‘Those 
trenches seem to them lke paradise. After a 
night-patrol, to be huddled in a dank, smelly dug- 
out, wolfing “monkey meat” and puffing a ciga- 
rette, is as close to soul-satisfying as anything this 
world knows. 

All these experiences Dunn and his comrades 
had. ‘The men whom he saw most were naturally 
those in the intelligence unit. His side-partner 
was Burke, a young fellow from Troy nicknamed 
Black John. The rest were average Americans of 
every racial extraction from every walk in life. 
There was a man named Ryan from Newark, N. J., 
who was an undertaker by profession. When the 
mail arrived he would take the Newark papers and 
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hastily turn to the obituary notices. For obvious 
reasons he was nicknamed “Misery.” Clayton 
Lewis, an excellent soldier, had taught the piano at 
a girls’ school. His hobby was palmistry. One of 
the stoutest men of the group was a lanky, power- 
ful boy from Chautauqua County, New York, 
named McDonald. He had a flaming red mus- 
tache and the men called him “Red Muzzle.” 
McDonald had a keen sense of humor. One 
night a patrol was shot into by the Germans. 
One of the men was slightly wounded in the lip. 
When they got back to our trenches Pfeiffer no- 
ticed the wound and told McDonald to give the 
soldier first aid. McDonald bandaged the lip. 
The soldier said he was gassed as well. No gas- 
shells had been falling on the front for two days. 
As solemn as a judge Red Muzzle, who knew noth- 
ing about medicine, said: “Stand over here by the 
light and let me look at your eyes.” He examined 
them carefully. Then he said: “Open your mouth 
and let me see your throat.” After this he told the 
man to unbutton his tunic, and in a thoroughly pro- 
fessional manner bent over, listened to his chest, 
and made him take a deep breath. Finally Mc- 
Donald straightened up. His face was grave. 
“Are your feet cold?” he asked. Without hesita- 
tion the private, willing to have any symptom that 
would get him away from that front, answered: 


“Yes.” “TI thought that was the trouble,” said Red 
Muzzle. 
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Dunn had a gray sweater that he valued par- 
ticularly. It became infested with cooties, “seam 
squirrels,” as the men called them. Black John 
was sitting on the fire-step thinking great thoughts 
and whistling. Dunn was by him engaged in a 
gallant but fruitless campaign against the adverse 
claimants to his garment. Suddenly Burke was 
roused by Dunn shouting: “John, I told you they 
were stout lads. Look, they are carrying my 
sweater away!” Burke sat up with a jerk. Sure 
enough, there was the disreputable sweater appar- 
ently walking across the duckboards. It took him 
a couple of minutes before he realized that Dunn 
was pulling it along by a cleverly concealed string. 

Early in October the Division was relieved and 
ordered to the Argonne. There they were to 
play their part in the greatest offensive the world 
had ever known, a battle whose “far-flung line” 
stretched for more than two hundred miles from 
the sand-dunes of Flanders to the battered citadel 
of Verdun. 

They slogged through mud and rain. They 
passed shattered piles of stone that once were com- 
fortable French villages. They travelled roads so 
torn by war that they would have been nearly im- 
passable even under ordinary circumstances, and 
now, to add to the difficulty, they were choked with 
an endless stream of traffic. 

Finally, on October 15th, Parker Dunn and the 
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sodden, worn dough-boys of the 312th found them- 
selves at the northern point of the Argonne For- 
est. They were to take over from the shattered 
remnant of the 77th, which had struggled forward 
through the dense woods for twenty days. 

North of the blood-bought forest stretched a 
desolate country on which rested the German main 
line. Just beyond the woods were open fields. 
Their farther edge was washed by the Aire River. 
On the right, breasting the current like gray boul- 
ders, were the piers of a bridge the Germans had 
destroyed. It had led from the railroad-station to 
the village of Grand Pré. 

The village was a jumble of battered buildings. 
Piles of red slate and stone littered the streets. 
Gaping holes in the houses showed looted interiors, 
where chair, clock, or book, half buried in rubbish, 
bore witness to the almost forgotten fact that here 
was what had been a home. A large cathedral 
stood to the north of the town. The nave had been 
destroyed. The towering steeple still stood, so 
riddled with shell-holes that it looked like lace work. 
Just back of it rose an abrupt hill covered with 
gaunt, leafless trees that showed against the sky- 
line like skeleton hands. It was known as the cita- 
del, and was very strongly fortified by the Ger- 
mans. It formed the right horn of a crescent of 
high ground that swept to the left and terminated 
in another precipitous hill called Talma. On this 
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crescent rested the German main line. They had 
organized it thoroughly with deep trenches and 
dugouts. Machine-guns were skilfully placed to 
cover the approaches. Behind was massed their 
artillery. 

Between the horns of the crescent lay an open 
basin, barren of cover save where an occasional 
clump of sparse bushes still clung like a tuft of 
grass in a badly mowed field. South to the river- 
bank the country was the same. Any attacking 
troops must advance in the open, cross the river, 
and then, still in the open, assault a position where 
they would meet fire not only from in front but 
from both flanks as well. 

It was as difficult a mission as could well be 
found. To this sector Dunn and his comrades were 
assigned. On the night of October 15th it was 
raining fitfully, and a cold wind was blowing when 
the troops filed forward. Their water-logged 
packs felt like lead. The mud sucked at their hob- 
nail shoes as they dragged themselves ahead. By 
the time they reached the banks of the Aire they 
had been seen by the German patrols. 

The black of the night was stabbed by the flash 
of machine-guns. The shrapnel burst with a neb- 
ulous flare. There was no bridge, so the leading 
officers and men plunged into the stream. Half 
wading, half swimming, they forced their way 
across into the town of Grand Pré. There at once 
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they met resistance. The Germans were holding 
the village. Street fighting raged in the pitch- 
dark. Behind walls and mounds of brick the men 
crouched, firing at a sound or the flash of the Ger- 
man rifles. Hand-grenades exploded, throwing 
fragments of brick and mortar in every direction. 
The Americans, stumbling ahead, never knew be- 
hind what pile of rock death was lurking. 

It was evident from the first that our men could 
not hold their advance unless the river was bridged. 
There were no engineers and no time to find them. 
The work fell to Lieutenant Pfeiffer and his intelli- 
gence group. Pfeiffer had never built a bridge in 
his life, nor, for that matter, had any of his men. 
However, “needs must when the devil drives,” and 
in this instance the safety of his comrades depended 
on him. 

Earlier in the day he had noticed that in the rail- 
road-station south of the river there was a dump 
of German material of all kinds. He gathered his 
men and led them to it. There they found great 
beams, iron cables, and spades. Dunn, Burke, 
McDonald and the rest turned to, and for more 
than an hour staggered from the station to the 
river-bank with back-breaking loads. Thick dark- 
ness and slimy mud made the going treacherous. 
Every few minutes a man would slip and drag 
down his comrade on top of him. All the time the 
Germans were spraying them with machine-guns 
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and rocking them with high explosives. Half a 
dozen were wounded. ‘They became too tired even 
to swear, and worked in numb silence. 

At last the material was piled at the water’s edge. 
Pfeiffer ordered the men to fasten the beams in 
crosspieces, binding them together with wire. 
When this was finished, they carried them out into 
the icy water and tried to set them up in line at 
regular intervals. 'The Germans were so close that 
in the lulls in the firing our men could hear their 
guttural exclamations. The river was running 
armpit-high in places. Once Parker Dunn slipped 
and went under. He was so tired he longed to let 
himself drown, but struggled to his feet. 

Even in daylight the task would have been hard. 
At night, under hostile fire, it seemed impossible. 
Finally after infinite labor, they got the crosspieces 
aligned and boarded over. The task was practi- 
cally finished. Abruptly the river rose, swollen by 
the rains. The crosspieces were swept out and the 
structure collapsed with a crash. 

Half sobbing, the soldiers plunged into the river 
and tried to rescue the fragments, while the Boches, 
attracted by the noise, spattered the water with 
their bullets. Again with infinite labor the bridge 
was reared. To moor it fast, iron cables were 
tightly twisted around the trees on the banks. A 
rough floor of planks was laid, and early dawn saw 
shadowy Americans hurrying across with ammuni- 
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tion and supplies for their hard-pressed comrades 
on the far side. Dunn and his exhausted fellow 
bridge-builders crawled back to the cellar of the 
railroad-station and dropped into a heavy sleep. 

It is impossible for the average man or woman, 
accustomed to the amenities of every-day life in 
America, to realize what great fatigue means. 
There comes a time when your senses are so dead- 
ened that everything loses its proportion. Men 
when they approach you seem unreal and distant. 
Their voices sound as thin and as unsubstantial as 
a dialogue on a phonograph. 

An officer with a splendid war record who won 
the D. S. C., once said: “At this point in the offen- 
sive I was allin. I put my helmet on the ground, 
sat on it, and then got up and walked off leaving it 
there. There were three things I could do—attack 
and get killed, sit down and cry, or run away. It 
was a flip of a coin which I did.” 

For eight days the battle raged north of the Aire. 
For eight days the assaulting waves of the Ameri- 
cans broke on the wooded fastnesses of the citadel 
and Talma Hill. 'The slopes were so steep that in 
an attack the men had to drag themselves up by 
jutting rocks and the roots of shattered trees. 
From above the Germans hammered them with a 
merciless fire which the attacking troops were pow- 
erless to return. It was a heart-breaking task, and, 
though the Americans gained some ground, the 
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heights of the crescent were still held firmly by the 
Boches. Every day swelled the list of our casual- 
ties. The slightest movement of our troops brought 
down a sheet of fire on the basin and plain. The 
rough first-aid stations in the shelter of the Ar- 
gonne Forest were crowded with wraithlike figures 
swathed in bloody bandages. 

Meanwhile Dunn and his comrades patrolled 
every night. ‘Their mission was not only to cover 
the front but also to maintain contact with the units 
on the flanks. The latter was particularly difficult, 
as the troops were widely scattered. 

To the right, three or four kilometres away, the 
311th Infantry lay near the town of St. Juvin. 
Through the dark, groups of four or five weary 
men ceaselessly plodded to and fro. To the left 
were the French. On October 15th they had taken 
Talma village, which lay just beyond the hill of 
that name. ‘The first time our patrols gained con- 
tact with them they were in this town. During the 
following twenty-four hours the Germans drove 
them out. When our men next visited the town 
they advanced unsuspectingly into the hostile ranks 
and a number were killed. 

One night Lieutenant Pfeiffer took Dunn and a 
couple of other men to scout a small island in the 
Aire River. They crept forward as quietly as pos- 
sible. The front was still. The exhausted soldiers 
of both armies were resting. The patrol waded 
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through the stream. As they reached the opposite 
shore Dunn stumbled. He had been carrying his 
rifle cocked. Instinctively he closed his hand and 
the gun went off. In the silence of the night the 
shot rang out with startling clearness. With one 
accord the patrol turned and hurried back, for there 
was no question as to what the result would be. 
They were just in time. In thirty seconds the Ger- 
mans were searching the island with their artillery. 
Next morning showed hardly a square yard without 
a shell-crater. 

Nearly half of the intelligence unit were killed or 
wounded at this time. Men disappeared and left 
no trace behind. Vicano, one of the group, was 
sent out one night to fire a rocket as a signal for the 
artillery. He did not fire the rocket. He did not 
come back. He was not taken prisoner. His 
body was never found. 

By the 24th of October there remained only a 
remnant, gaunt and hollow-eyed, of the 312th In- 
fantry, but the Boches still held the heights and 
must be dislodged. An attack was ordered for the 
morning of October 25th. The 1st Battalion was 
chosen to advance toward the basin and assault 
Talma Hall. It numbered not more than three or 
four hundred men. 

Fortune favored them at the start. It had been 
raining all night, and when day dawned a heavy fog 
hung in the valley. Ghostlike the khaki lines 
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formed and moved forward over the battle-torn 
fields, whose “shell-holes held their history and half 
of them their blood.” The Germans could see 
nothing and their guns were hushed. The soldiers 
moved quietly. ‘They looked like shapes behind a 
misted glass. 

Our troops reached the centre of the basin when 
suddenly the treacherous mist vanished, as if some 
great unseen hand had wiped the glass. The cop- 
pery sun shone on brown fields and advancing 
brown figures. The straggling groups of Ameri- 
can soldiers were plainly visible to the Germans on 
the ridges. Some scattered shots rang out. Then 
from three sides swept down a curtain of fire on the 
last of the Ist Battalion. Cannon and machine- 
guns gave tongue in a roaring medley. Tufts of 
cottony smoke from the shrapnel were strung along 
the meadows. Men staggered and fell. Squads 
were destroyed by a single burst. For a few ter- 
rible moments the men tried to advance, but the 
strain was too great. They looked around wildly 
for cover. The field was practically bare. Even 
the shell-holes held scanty promise of refuge, for 
from the heights the Germans could look down into 
them. 

An officer on the left flank at the edge of Talma 
Hill saw that by drawing close to the nearly per- 
pendicular slope he could place his men in a dead 
space where they were shielded in part from the fire 
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to left and front. Hedidso. Ina short time the 
remnants of the Americans from all parts of the 
plain had struggled in and joined him. ‘They were 
in desperate straits. They could not advance, for 
no one could live under the bombardment that 
would be concentrated on them from three sides. 
They could not retire to the shelter of the river- 
bank from where they had started the attack, for to 
do so they would have to cross fully three hundred 
yards of open country which was being combed by 
cross-fire. Where they were was only partially 
sheltered, for the Germans on their right flank were 
firing into them; and the Boche garrison on the 
heights above, although they could not use rifles or 
machine-guns, were lobbing down hand-grenades 
and shelling them with a trench-mortar. As one 
of the men said, it was “all out for Custer’s last 
stand.” 

South of the battle, a short distance from the 
River Aire, was the main road from Grand Pré to 
Echaude Farm. It was lined with leafless, bat- 
tered poplars, and stretched straight as a ruler to 
the horizon. By it was Major Paul Debevoise, the 
commanding officer of the 1st Battalion, because 
from there he could best handle his advancing units. 
With him were Lieutenant Pfeiffer, Burke, Mc- 
Donald, and Parker Dunn. The major was bit- 
terly worried. He saw the plight of his men. 
Something must be done and done at once. ‘The 
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ghastly part was that there seemed to be nothing to 
do. He was in irons. The troops could neither 
move forward nor back, and were being decimated 
where they were. It was like a horrible nightmare. 

Meanwhile, more to keep occupied than for any 
other reason, Pfeiffer had taken out his binoculars 
and from behind a tree was studying the German 
position. From where he stood he could see not 
only the place where the men were lying but also a 
part of the left slope of Talma Hill. As he was 
looking four figures suddenly appeared from a 
clump of bushes half-way up the left slope. They 
were Germans, of course. No, they wore Ameri- 
can uniforms! He could not believe his eyes. As 
far as he knew there were no Americans on that 
side. He turned to Debevoise excitedly, and ex- 
claimed: “I’m seeing things! Take these glasses 
and watch the left of Talma Hill.” In an instant 
Debevoise said: “Those are our men!” 

With breathless interest they followed the prog- 
ress of the brown dots as they labored up the slope 
and disappeared in some woods. 'The four Ameri- 
can soldiers were in the rear of the German front 
lines. The Boches had not seen them, for their 
attention was riveted on the main attack. For a 
few age-long minutes: nothing happened. Then, 
on the hill-crest, like figures in a pantomime, gray- 
clad soldiers with coal-scuttle helmets jumped to 
their feet and threw their hands in the air. 
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The German garrison had been fired on from the 
rear. They thought they were surrounded by a 
superior force. With one accord, hands held high, 
they trooped forward toward our men who were 
lying at the foot of the slope. Their only idea was 
to surrender. 

The hopeless Americans lying in the dead angle 
knew nothing of the drama that was taking place 
just above them. When the gray figures appeared 
on the hill-slope, to their fight-fogged eyes it was 
the final charge. Grimly they prepared to die 
game. The Springfields cracked, and some of the 
Boches crumpled over. The rest hesitated and be- 
gan to run back to their position. 

The moment was critical. The 1st Battalion 
must be told of what was taking place. A miracu- 
lous opportunity had come to turn slaughter and 
defeat into victory. The fate of the command 
hung in the balance. If the Germans moved to the 
rear, they would unquestionably discover that be- 
hind them were only four Americans. They would 
kill these soldiers, reoccupy the position, and all 
would be to do over again. 

The field separating the road from the soldiers 
huddled in the lee of the hill was ploughed with 
fire. Shells burst there, hurling great clods of dirt 
into the air. Shrapnel exploded above. Worse 
still, machine-guns raked it from easy ranges. 

Debevoise and Pfeiffer tried to signal the bat- 
talion with their whistles, but the roar of the battle 
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blanketed all other sounds. They exposed them- 
selves in vain attempts to attract attention by wav- 
ing. ‘The fate-laden seconds slipped quickly past. 
It seemed as if the officers, unable to help in any 
way, were doomed to watch the golden opportunity 
turn to tragedy again. Dante devised no grimmer 
hell. 

Dunn had been watching. The scrawny little 
soldier from Albany grasped what was at stake. 
Turning to Debevoise he said: “I will carry the 
message if you will let me.” 

“Don’t be a fool, boy!” the major replied. “It’s 
sure death to cross that field now.” 

“TI know, but I want to go,” Dunn answered. 

“The chances are a thousand to one against you,” 
he was told. 

Without waiting for permission Parker Dunn 
scrambled to his feet and darted from under the 
row of poplar-trees. He was running as fast as he 
could make his loose-jointed legs carry him—run- 
ning not to save his life but the lives of his comrades. 
Shells burst on all sides of him. Fragments whis- 
tled past him. As soon as he appeared the German 
machine-guns began their devil’s tattoo. ‘Their 
bullets furrowed the ground at his feet. For a 
hundred yards he seemed to bear a charmed life. 
Then he stumbled and pitched on his face. He 
was hard hit, but he had a chance for life. All he 
had to do was to lie still. The German machine- 
gunners would think he was dead and stop their 
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fire. The shell-fragments would pass over him. 
He would be a hero because he had made the at- 
tempt. 

No such thoughts crossed his mind. His Bat- 
talion lay ahead in grave danger. Staggering to 
his feet again he shambled on. Not twenty-five 
yards farther he was hit for a second time and fell. 
Again the chance of life as a hero lay within his 
reach. Now, having gone forward once when 
wounded, he would be given the highest decorations 
of the land. 

There was no hesitancy. The honor of his coun- 
try was at stake. Laboriously he dragged himself 
erect. Swaying from side to side he struggled for- 
ward for a few yards. A great shell burst by him. 
Down he went for the third time. The little Irish- 
American from the lumber-yards was dead. 

It is good to know that the men for whom Dunn 
died did not perish. Before it was too late they 
realized what was happening and took advantage 
of it. Led by Debevoise and Pfeiffer, who man- 
aged to cross the field during an unexpected lull in 
the firing, they scaled the hill and captured the po- 
sition. The four soldiers who outflanked the Ger- 
mans were never identified. To this day no one 
knows who they were or what happened to them. 


The War is over. Red Muzzle McDonald is 
keeping a store in Chautauqua County. Black 
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John Burke is back in his native town of Troy, cut- 
ting white collars for Cluett-Peabody. At Albany 
there is a little gray-haired widow. She is proud 
of her four grown daughters, but she is prouder of 
a bit of blue ribbon with white stars, from which 
hangs a medal with the simple inscription: “For 
Valor.” The woman is Mrs. Mimney, aunt and 
adopted mother of Parker Dunn, once of Albany 
and now of the United States. 
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CAISSONS A-ROLLIN’ 


“Where the hunt is up and racing over stream and swamp 
and tarn, 
And our batteries, black with battle, hold the bridge- 
heads of the Marne.” PORK. Chesterton. 


A wild ride for his battalion. 


CAISSONS A-ROLLIN’ 


N the early ’80s a young man named George S. 
Hays was graduated from Washington and 
Jefferson College, which nestles among the fertile 
farms in the sleepy back-country of Pennsylvania. 
It was natural for him to have attended, for his 
uncle, George Price Hays, was president of the uni- 
versity. His family was of old colonial stock 
drawn for the most part from the Scotch-Irish of 
Ulster. All his forebears had come to this country 
before the Revolution. Most of them had taken up 
holdings in the “Woods of Penn.” There they had 
cleared the forest, built their homes, and tilled their 
fields. 

The settlers of those days came for the sake of 
their ideals. They were not in search of money 
or a softer livelihood. Indeed, from the material 
standpoint they were far better off in their native 
countries. Dangers and hardships beset their way 
to America. The voyage in the little sailing ves- 
sels took months, not days. ‘The crowded, unsan- 
itary cabins were hotbeds of disease. Sometimes 
a third of the passengers died. On arriving they 
found not the well-ordered tranquillity of a long- 
established land, but a rough wilderness and hostile 
Indians. The men who took the desperate trail of 
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°98 in Alaska did so drawn by gold. The men who 
colonized America did so to obtain a spiritual ideal. 

The broad liberty of the province organized by 
William Penn attracted men and women of a high 
type. Religious tolerance was here incorporated 
as a maxim of government. ‘No man nor number 
of men hath power over conscience. No person 
shall at any time in any way on any pretense be 
called in question or in the least punished for his 
opinion on religion.” The great Quaker realized, 
moreover, that the people of a community are all- 
important. “Governments ... depend on men 
rather than men on government. Let men be 
good, the government cannot be bad, for if it be 
il] they will cure it.” 

In the fields and woods of Pennsylvania were 
nurtured the concepts of freedom that linked the 
colonists together in the Revolutionary War and 
inspired the first feeble years of a new-born nation. 

Those were the days when men and women alike 
worked from morning until night. The men had 
the hard labor out-of-doors, the women the equally 
hard labor indoors. There were no modern con- 
veniences and no servants. Each home was a self- 
supporting unit, and the work was done by the 
members of the family. The women cooked the 
meals, cleaned the house, and put up provisions for 
the winter. As there were few stores and less 
money, even the clothes were generally home-made. 
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In the winter evenings, while the firelight danced 
on ceiling and wall, the spinning-wheel on the 
hearth whirred constantly, twisting soft threads of 
gray yarn. 

The Scotch-Irish are an independent, stubborn 
race. When the struggle between constitutional 
government and absolute monarchy flamed into the 
Revolutionary War, many of them enlisted in the 
Continental Army. Hays’s ancestors were no ex- 
ception. At least one of them was with Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge, when the colonial soldiers 
under the severest hardships showed the fortitude 
which is even more important than dashing courage. 

As was natural, the Hayses were Presbyterians. 
Young George S. Hays decided to become a min- 
ister and was ordained. Shortly after he met Miss 
Corbett, daughter of Hunter Corbett, a missionary 
in China. They fell in love and were married. 

That same year, 1886, the young couple sailed 
for the East. Across the Pacific they steamed. 
Day after day the sun rose over the endless, slow- 
heaving waters, wheeled through the sky, and 
disappeared. ‘They touched at Honolulu, where 
American missionaries were working with the gen- 
tle-bronzed islanders. At last they landed in 
Shanghai, and were among people whose customs 
made the civilizations of Greece and Rome seem 
modern, whose doctrines of Confucianism are the 
peers, in lofty idealism, of our own beliefs. The 
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thronging yellow-faced, pig-tailed Chinese brought 
back faint memories of her childhood to Mrs. Hays; 
to her husband they were strange and new. 

At the town of Hang Chow, in the debatable 
province of Shantung, a baby boy was born to them. 
They christened him George Price after his great- 
uncle, the president of Washington and Jefferson 
College. 

In 1894, when the child was two years old they re- 
turned to the United States. For some time Doc- 
tor Hays had a congregation at Chatfield, Minne- 
sota. From there he moved to Elkins, Oklahoma, 
where he preached until 1904. Young George was 
twelve when the family settled on a farm near El 
Reno. ‘There he led the life of the ordinary farm- 
boy. He attended the country school. He was 
ambitious, and with the aid of his father soon had 
a good grounding in education. During his free 
time he did chores on the farm, for a farm is like 
a family of children; there is always something to 
be done no matter how hard every one works. 

George Hays, Sr., knew the value of education. 
He made up his mind that his son should go to col- 
lege. It was a hard struggle, for a missionary or 
a minister in a small town does not lay by any great 
store of this world’s goods. ‘The boy went to the 
El Reno high school. He stayed there three years. 
Then for a year he taught school. With the money 
he had saved he went to the Agricultural and Me- 
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chanical College. In this fashion, working and 
saving, he got his education and valued it the more 
for the labor it cost. 

In the spring of 1917 he was completing a course 
in mechanical engineering. He was twenty-five 
years old, for working his way to knowledge had 
taken time. Physically he was a slight, dark man 
about five feet eight inches tall, very quiet and self- 
contained. His college-mates liked him, but he was 
never a leader in their activities. 

When war was declared he left college and joined 
the officers’ training-camp at Fort Root, Arkansas. 
The spirit of his Revolutionary ancestors burnt 
fiercely in him. As the colonists answered the call 
at Lexington, he turned to the colors. At the 
camp he worked with the quiet determination that 
characterized him. He did well, but was not dis- 
tinguishable from his fellows by any particular ex- 
cellence. At the end of the course he applied for 
a commission in the Regular Army. He was made 
second lieutenant and ordered to report to the 10th 
Field Artillery at Douglas, Arizona. 

Late summer found the Regiment organizing at 
this station. It had taken over the equipment of 
the 6th Field Artillery left behind when that regi- 
ment sailed for France. Almost everything was 
short or defective. The men lived in weather- 
worn tents. Headquarters was a battered adobe 
building. The heat was stifling. The sweating 
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men and horses wheeled and manceuvred on the 
baked white parade-grounds. The hot wind from 
the plains raised choking blankets of dust which it 
flung down on them, covering all with coats of gray 
through which the rivulets of perspiration cut 
muddy channels. Colonel Charles Rees Lloyd was 
assigned tocommand. Theoretically the 10th was a 
Regular Regiment, but practically there were very 
few old-time enlisted men. The ranks were filled 
with young fellows who had volunteered for service 
in the first flush of excitement after the declaration 
of war. They were a fine type. Once, when in- 
specting a battery, the colonel questioned the file- 
closers as to their occupation before enlistment. 
He found that every one of them had either just 
graduated or was an undergraduate of some col- 
lege. 

Everything was in confusion. There seemed no 
end to the work. All ranks toiled from morning 
until night. Naturally the brunt of the burden fell 
on the commanding officer. ‘To him were brought 
an endless succession of troubles—shortages in ra- 
tions and equipment, misbehavior on the part of 
some of the men, requests from battery command- 
ers for new officers, requests for the transfer of 
officers they considered unsatisfactory. Among 
these last was a statement of a certain captain that 
he considered Lieutenant George P. Hays as poor 
material and did not wish him in his command. 
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Before acting on this request Colonel Lloyd de- 
cided he would make a point of observing the young 
officer. Next morning, when he was watching the 
troops training, he had Hays pointed out to him. 
The lieutenant was trying to teach a raw, city- 
bred recruit how to ride. The soldier was willing, 
but had not the vaguest idea of horsemanship. 
The only horses he had seen were occasional dis- 
couraged delivery-wagon animals. Hays was very 
quiet. He did not shout orders, but patiently 
showed the bewildered man what to do. After 
watching for a few minutes Lloyd realized that 
Hays was a good man. The captain had made the 
mistake of believing that an officer to exercise com- 
mand properly must give frequent orders in a loud 
voice. 

There was nothing to do, however, but to trans- 
fer Hays to another battery. A short time later 
this battery commander asked to get rid of him. 
Hays did not have a military appearance and per- 
haps this aided in giving an unfortunate impression 
to his superiors. 

About this time a new captain was assigned to the 
command of the regimental supply company, which 
was short of officers. One morning he came to the 
colonel and asked to have George Hays transferred 
to his unit. Lloyd was much pleased, for he felt 
that at last his opinion of Lieutenant Hays was 
confirmed. 
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The Oklahoman was transferred and did excel- 
lently. Meanwhile the Regiment was progressing 
day by day. By the end of the winter they were 
as changed from the recruits of the preceding 
summer as the army drilled by Steuben was from 
the raw levees who wintered at Valley Forge. 
They had found themselves. Meanwhile they had 
been assigned as part of the artillery of the 3rd 
Regular Division. 

In the spring of 1918 the Regiment embarked for 
France. After ten uneventful days the men woke 
to see bobbing around them in the gray water a 
flotilla of destroyers. These businesslike rakish 
little craft were to escort them through the danger- 
zone. Soon they saw the coast of Guyenne low- 
lying on the horizon. As they approached they 
made out the wrecks of vessels stranded on the 
sand-bars, victims of submarines or mines. Up the 
broad, tranquil estuary of the Garonne they 
steamed and anchored near the city of Bordeaux. 
Everything seemed very new and strange to the 
Americans. 

As soon as they landed they were sent to quaran- 
tine. After that they jolted north in a train to 
Coétquidan in Brittany for artillery training. It 
was the most complete range the Americans had 
seen. ‘lhe French had bought thousands of acres 
containing a chateau, farms, and two or three small 
villages. 'The buildings and countryside were used 
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as targets, which gave the men infinitely better 
training than firing at simulated objects on a con- 
ventional range. The Regiment got the benefit also 
of instruction by practical officers just returned 
from the front, who had experienced war, not 
merely read of it. 

The equipment which they had so laboriously 
packed and labelled for shipment from the United 
States naturally was lost. It never arrived and to 
this day no one knows what became of it. New 
equipment was issued to them. 

In Coétquidan there were board-barracks for all. 
It was not until later that George Hays had experi- 
ence with billeting. There is all the difference in 
the world between cantonments where everything 
is arranged to take care of the soldiers, and the 
common European practice of quartering the 
troops ina town. In the former an officer knows 
exactly where each man is. In the latter the sol- 
diers are scattered among twenty houses—six in 
this hay-loft, four in that barn, and so on. 

To a man accustomed to military life in the 
United States, handling his command when it is 
spread over a French village seems next to impos- 
sible. The simplest details of ordinary administra- 
tion look complicated. 

For example, the question of bathing. In a 
well-regulated American barracks showers are pro- 
vided and everything is done by rote. Cleanliness 
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may be next to godliness, but in France it was at- 
tended with many difficulties and embarrassments 
to the troops. In practically none of the villages 
were there bathing-facilities for any one. As a 
rule the men bathed in the gently winding streams 
or in the canals. The principal concern of the con- 
ventional American was the enthralled interest in 
this proceeding of the entire village, regardless of 
age or Sex. 

At Demanges-aux-Eaux the men of the 26th In- 
fantry were once bathing in the meadow beyond the 
town. I walked out to see if all was going 
smoothly. At the bridge I found a sergeant named 
Murphy surrounded by a group of laughing 
Frenchwomen. The sergeant was purple in the 
face. When I arrived he saluted and said: “Sor, 
thim Frenchwomen won’t go. I have told thim 
‘Allez,’ and all they do is titter in my face. It 
isn’t dacent.” 

The officers generally tried to get their baths in 
their quarters. This also offered certain problems, 
because bathrooms are as rare as unicorns in the 
country in France. I was never billeted at a house 
where there was one. As a rule, therefore, it was 
a question of drafting into service whatever could 
be found in the way of a tub. These were of as 
many shapes and sizes as the dogs in an American 
village. Some were squat and saucerlike. Some 
were half covered, and the bather had to slide in as 
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if he were a hermit-crab and the bathtub his shell. 
Once I was stationed where there was only a nar- 
row stove-pipe tin affair standing about three feet 
high. I got it filled with hot water, then doubled 
up like a jack-knife, and slid in. Just my head 
showed above the rim and I was wedged tight. I 
was having a very good time, however, for it was 
many days since my last bath. Abruptly the door 
flew open and in came my landlady, very voluble 
and full of woe over some depredations on her 
chickens. I tried to get her to leave. She would 
not. ‘To get out of the bath was out of the ques- 
tion, even had I wished to, for I was stuck fast. 
So sitting in my tub, with my head sticking out, for 
all the world like a mud-turtle in a pond, I tried to 
be dignified while I assured her that her troubles 
would be investigated. 

While the regiment was at Coétquidan the great 
German offensive of 1918 was smashing the allied 
lines. The Boches were making their final bid for 
victory. Blow after blow delivered with crashing 
force had the Allies reeling and disorganized. 'The 
wildest rumors spread like ripples through our ar- 
mies. Every evening brought to George Hays and 
his comrades fresh stories of the great German ad- 
vance. In their messes the officers discussed them 
until late at night. 

Finally, in June, the gray army struck the 
French between Rheims and Soissons and hurled 
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them back toward Paris. It was a desperate mo- 
ment. The cause of the Allies seemed lost. Every 
available soldier was mobilized. 

Word was sent to the various units of the 3rd 
Division to concentrate near Chateau-Thierry. 
From the widely scattered training-areas they were 
hurried to the front. The 7th Motorized Machine- 
gun Battalion came up by forced marches, a hun- 
dred kilometres in twenty-four hours, and were 
flung into the line. There they played an honor- 
able part in aiding to stem the German rush. ‘The 
infantry regiments followed and went in at various 
points. Some saw service as far west as Belleau 
Woods. 

Gradually the fury of the German attack sub- 
sided and the line stabilized. The end of June saw 
the exhausted soldiers of both armies fronting each 
other on the green hills that flank the Marne. The 
battle line at this point stretched east from Chéa- 
teau-Thierry along the river. ‘To the north the 
rugged wooded hills sloped steeply to the banks of 
the stream. On them lay the German soldiers, 
their faces set toward Paris. 'To the south the land 
rose more gently to a plateau. Here French and 
Americans fronted to the north in hastily dug 
trenches and waited grimly the next move of the 
enemy. Between the hostile armies the river 
wound tranquilly. 

No more dramatic spot could have been selected 
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for the determining struggle in the War. But a 
short distance away Attila and his hordes had been 
crushed at Chalons. Along this front four years 
before the first battle of the Marne had been fought. 
The hills and valleys had seen the future of nations 
determined among them. 

The 3rd Division held a sector running from a 
point just west of Blemes to east of the Surmelin 
valley. From left to right the regiments were the 
4th, 7th, 30th, and 38th Infantry. In the begin- 
ning they were supported only by French artillery; 
then our own guns began to arrive. 

Among the first units was Lieutenant Hays’s 
regiment, the 10th. ‘Toward the end of the first 
week in July orders reached them to entrain. 
Buoyed by the excitement of their first battle they 
hastily loaded their equipment. Cumbersome field- 
pieces and caissons were levered and shoved into the 
waiting cars and made fast with blocks and ropes. 
The horses were led in and tied alternately head to 
tail, like sardines in a can. Some of them were 
stallions, and the men on duty had to calm many a 
squealing, plunging fight. The personnel scram- 
bled aboard and stowed themselves on the rough 
floors. For two days and a night they jolted 
northeast. ‘Then the trains jerked to a halt near 
La Ferté Gaucher. The regiment detrained and 
started on a march of thirty-five kilometres to the 
front. 
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Through all the confusion George Hays worked 
quietly and effectively. He had been transferred 
from the regimental supply company and was now 
doing duty with the 2nd Battalion. 

The 10th Field Artillery was assigned the mis- 
sion of supporting the 30th and 88th Infantry, 
which were holding the right of the line. During 
the nights of July 9th and 10th the batteries went 
into position. Certain of the French units were re- 
lieved, but others remained. Hays’s battalion, the 
2nd, was given the sector of the 30th Infantry. 
The battery positions were closely grouped, none 
of them more than three hundred yards apart. 
They were in the main screened by woods. 

The battalion headquarters was at a place known 
as Gréves Farm. It was a medieval manor rather 
than a farm. The buildings were of weathered 
gray stone with long, damp, flag-paved halls. 
They were clustered around a spacious court, which 
was surrounded by a massive wall. This was 
pierced by broad gates, one of which fronted north 
toward the German lines. There were the remains 
of an ancient moat. To the Americans, most of 
whom had spent their entire lives in the United 
States, it seemed like a building from a history 
book. The artillery regimental headquarters was 
some kilometres to the rear, at a place called Cour- 
boin. 

George Hays was assigned as liaison officer be- 
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tween the 30th Infantry and his own battalion. 
Colonel Butts, an officer of experience and dash, 
was commanding the 30th Infantry. In the sector 
held by his regiment an open plain rose gently from 
the banks of the river. It was cut on the northern 
edge by arailway embankment. South of this were 
the villages of Fossoy and Crezancy. Behind 
these towns in turn were the Aigremont woods, in 
which was Butts’s headquarters. 

Our infantry had outposts on the banks of the 
Marne, with supporting units on the railway. The 
main line of resistance was back on the road from 
Fossoy to Crezancy. In the woods around head- 
quarters were the reserves. 

The Americans planned their defense of the posi- 
tion. All were sure that the near future would see 
another great German offensive. The French 
were employing yielding tactics, and their artillery 
had selected positions ten to fifteen kilometres in 
rear to which to retire when the Boches attacked. 
Our officers had not been trained in this school and 
did not like the idea. 

George Hays studied the front from a dozen dif- 
ferent positions. He worked his way forward and 
lay in observation-posts searching the country with 
his field-glasses. 'The meadows stretched green to 
the Marne. The battered village of Mézy showed 
red and white in the hot sun. Beyond the river the 
fields quickly merged into the rough ravines which 
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led to the dark green of the wooded hills where the 
Germans lay. Not a soul was to be seen on either 
side of the stream. Not a sheep or cow browsed 
in the pastures. It seemed like a dream landscape 
in a fairy-tale where all were asleep. 

Around Hays the teeming insect life of summer 
buzzed and hummed. Butterflies hovered aim- 
lessly from flower to flower. All the time he knew 
that the somnolent summer green of the country- 
side beyond the river concealed soldiers who were 
waiting for the signal to hurl themselves against 
the Allied lines. 

To make the assault the Germans would have to 
mass their troops along the fringe of the woods that 
capped the northern hills. Next, at the time ap- 
pointed they would have to file down the roads to 
the river-bank. Then, of course, they would have 
to cross the river and form on the other side. ‘The 
American artillery registered on the assembly- 
points, the approaches, and all places where it was 
thought pontoon bridges might be built. Careful 
firing-charts were prepared. A single gun from 
Hays’s battalion was sent forward and placed in 
such fashion that it could destroy the one bridge 
still standing. 

The day passed slowly. Rumors of the German 
attack became more insistent. Headquarters had 
news, believed to be accurate, that it would break on 
the 14th or 15th. This looked logical, for the 
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Boches usually celebrated the French national holi- 
day by attacking. Gradually it became noised 
about that this time the Germans expected to crum- 
ple the Allies, take Paris, and end the War. They 
called it the “Peace Drive.” 

The waiting Americans were tense with excite- 
ment. ‘To George Hays those days seemed like 
the throat-gripping moments in a football-game 
when both teams are in position waiting for the 
referee’s whistle. He studied every path that led 
from infantry headquarters to his battalion P. C. 
to make sure he could find his way under any con- 
ditions. 

All day July 14th the drowsy landscape showed 
no sign of life. Gradually the shadows lengthened 
and night fell. Everything was quiet. The last 
batteries of our heavies were struggling to their 
positions. Just before midnight Colonel Lloyd 
was at the 2nd Battalion headquarters checking 
our firing-charts with the major. Our light artil- 
lery had finished harassing the edge of the woods, 
where it was thought the German troops would 
assemble for an attack. At the moment there was 
not a sound. ‘The darkness seemed thick and still. 
The chirping of the crickets sounded with startling 
clearness. . 

Abruptly at twelve o’clock came a tremendous 
crash. The entire German artillery opened up 
at the same time. All their guns gave tongue to- 
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gether in a thunderous roar. Gas-shells zoomed 
overhead. 77s shrieked through the trees. The 
medley of sound was punctuated by the ground- 
shaking explosions of the heavies. It was impos- 
sible to hear the voices of the men. ‘The bursts lit 
the sky like summer lightning. The rough gables 
of the manor-house showed red in the flare of the 
high explosives. A shell hit an outbuilding and 
crumpled it like a child’s sand fort on the seashore. 

The headquarters was a bedlam of sound. Colo- 
nel Lloyd shouted to the major to start the counter- 
preparation fire. Soon the heavy, sickening smell 
of gas spread through the room, and all ranks 
clapped on their masks. So bright was the light 
from the exploding shells that even through the 
goggle eyepieces of the masks the least detail of the 
building showed clear-cut. 

Lloyd decided he must get to his headquarters 
at once. He made his way to his automobile. 
Down the rough road the machine bumped. The 
woods on either side were being torn by the bom- 
bardment. Rations and supplies had been going 
forward to the troops. The traffic had been heavy. 
Now all was in confusion. Here a cart was thrown 
on its side in splinters. There one mule of a team 
had been killed, and the flare showed the drivers 
struggling frantically to cut it loose from its fel- 
lows. A battery of the 18th Field Artillery was 
caught in column on the road and practically de- 
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stroyed. The car slipped and skidded along, barely 
avoiding obstacles. Just before Lloyd reached his 
headquarters the machine came to a stop, one of its 
wheels blocked by a half-visible object at the side 
of a wrecked wagon. The chauffeur scrambled 
out. He bent down to see what it was. Then he 
jumped up, shouting to the colonel: “A dead man’s 
arm’s in our wheel!” 

Meanwhile George Hays was at the 30th Infan- 
try headquarters. When the bombardment broke 
Colonel Butts told him to telephone his battalion 
and ask for counter-preparation fire. Hays hur- 
ried to the little box-telephone that stood on a 
greasy table covered with orders and clotted with 
candle drippings. He got the artillery, but in the 
middle of his conversation the line snapped and 
went dead. A shell had landed on the dugout 
where the switchboard was, wrecking it and killing 
the operators. Every line in every direction from 
the 30th Infantry headquarters was out. Commu- 
nication had broken down, except as of old—by 
runner. 

The fury of the shell-fire continued unabated. 
The high explosives bellowed and whooped about 
the dugout. In the damp cellar the colonel and 
half a dozen officers were sitting on rude benches 
and chairs taken from a near-by house. The run- 
ners were on the mud floor hunched against the 
wall. In the dim light the figures showed shadowy 
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and vague. Every few minutes a heavy exploded 
outside and the whole dugout trembled. Blown 
by the concussion the candle flames flickered and 
the litter of papers danced on the table. 

Some men were sent out to try to repair the tele- 
phone-lines, among them Hays’s two artillery mes- 
sengers. ‘They never came back. 

It was a terrible time, for there was nothing to 
do. There is no more nerve-wracking experience 
for an officer than to know his troops are facing a 
crisis, and yet be unable to help in any way. 

The little group sat in the underground shelter. 
The air was heavy and dank. The half-light quiv- 
ered. At times they smoked cigarettes. At times 
they tried to talk. An occasional messenger stag- 
gered panting down the stairs. There was little to 
report except that the shelling was equally severe 
everywhere. 

Slowly the moments slipped past. The hours 
seemed as endless as an evil dream. Just before 
dawn messengers arrived to say that the Germans 
were building three pontoon bridges and launching 
rafts. ‘This was the news for which they had been 
waiting. ‘The runners were gone. Hays decided 
to take the message himself. 

He scrambled up the dugout stairs. Outside the 
strafing continued unchecked. The heavy stench 
of gas and smoke flooded the surrounding country. 
He made his way to the pit where the horses were 
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kept. When he peered in all he could see were 
piled carcasses with stiff legs sticking out at impos- 
sible angles. Every animal had been killed. 

Turning, he started ahead on foot. Suddenly a 
private on a big bay horse loomed up in front of 
him. He was a messenger looking for the 30th 
Infantry headquarters. Hays told him where it 
was. Just then a shell burst close at hand. With 
a yell the soldier sprang to the ground and ran for 
the dugout. ‘This was Hays’s chance. He caught 
the frightened animal, swung himself to its back 
and trotted as fast as he could down the wood road. 

Trees seemed to spring from the darkness as the 
flash of some explosive silhouetted them sharply. 
Then they crumpled over witha crash. The forest 
was being torn to pieces. Branches and splinters 
whirred by him. Once he had to dismount and tug 
his frightened animal through a tangled mass of 
trunks and limbs that blocked his pathway. Just 
before he reached Gréves Farm a shell landed on 
his right. His horse took a couple of staggering 
steps. It was hard-hit. Gamely it carried him the 
rest of the distance, but when it got to the stone 
wall of the manor it could go no farther. 

Hays found the batteries of his battalion in full 
blast. Some of the guns had been run out of the 
pits in order to give them a better field of fire. He 
gave the order to the major. ‘Then, to make sure 
that the directions reached the batteries correctly, 
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he visited each and explained the situation. The 
hollow-eyed officers trained the field-pieces on the 
new targets. The sweating men served the guns 
regardless of the shells that burst around. The 
light gleamed on slide and breech-block as the 75s 
belched and leaped. 

Near by were some French batteries. Not con- 
tent with giving the targets to his own units, Hays 
visited the French and gave them the information 
also. When he returned to Gréves Farm he found 
that a wounded man had reported that the for- 
ward gun had destroyed the bridge, but had been 
fired on by German machine-guns, and most of the 
crew were casualties. Such as were left were de- 
stroying it and would shortly make their way back. 

Hays got another horse and started back through 
the woods to the 30th Infantry. In the forest con- 
ditions were even worse than they had been. The 
force of the bombardment was unabated. When 
he had travelled half the way his second horse was 
hit. It pitched forward dead. He finished the 
journey on foot. 

By the time he arrived the gray light of dawn 
was filtering through the drifting clouds of smoke. 
Draggled men were arriving with messages at the 
regimental dugout. At daybreak the Boches had 
started to cross the river. 

They had been badly battered by our artillery. 
Our fire had caught them just as they were assem- 
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bling for the attack. Some battalions had been 
entirely dispersed. Others had been decimated. 
Nevertheless, on they came with steady courage. 
The 5th and 6th Guards, some of the best German 
troops, were facing the Americans. Every effort 
had been made to build morale. The war diary of 
the 10th German Division reads: “The Kaiser says 
his best wishes are with the troops and sends the 
following message: ‘With God for Kaiser and for 
nation! Acquaint all ranks.” 

Under the cover of smoke clouds and the sup- 
porting fire of their artillery and machine-guns, 
they filed down to the banks, where the engineers 
were building pontoon bridges and launching boats. 
A bitter struggle began at close quarters. The 
Americans that had survived the bombardment 
crawled from their fox-holes and met the Germans 
with rifle and machine-gun fire. A Chauchat 
would decimate a boat-load. Then a shell would 
burst near it and gun and crew would be put out 
of action. 

A thousand deeds of heroism, many of them un- 
recorded, marked the morning. Word was brought 
to the headquarters of a battalion of the 7th Infan- 
try that the entire garrison of an observation-post 
had been killed or wounded. Major Stiff of the 
medical corps at once volunteered to go to their aid. 
He was told it would be sure death, for enemy 
shells were combing the only approach. Never- 
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theless, accompanied by Corporal Blackenship, he 
crawled forward, first gave aid to the sufferers and 
carried them to shelter. 

A. detachment of men had carried forward food 
to a front-line company of the 30th Infantry. 
While they were there the bombardment started. 
All of them went back to their units in the rear ex- 
cept Corporal Frank Brown, who volunteered to 
stay. When the Germans attacked he fought with 
the greatest gallantry. He was mortally wounded. 
Lying in his own blood, for his legs were shattered, 
he shot down the charging Boches until death si- 
lenced his rifle. 

At a place where the river-bank shelved, two 
squads of the 38th Infantry were stationed. Ser- 
geant John Connors was in command. The Ger- 
mans attacked. One after another, under the hail 
of enemy bullets, his men fell dead. At last the 
sergeant, sorely wounded, was the sole survivor. 
The Germans thought they had killed all. A boat- 
load rowed to the spot to land. Suddenly, from 
among the dead bodies that littered the trench rose 
a blood-stained figure. It was Sergeant Connors, 
the last of the Americans. He had a bomb in his 
hand. With a final effort he hurled it into the 
boat-load. German rifles cracked, and he died. 

The Germans swept on with superb courage. 
Any man who calls Germans cowards has never 
fought against them. Gradually they worked 
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their regiments across in the sector held by the 30th 
and 7th Infantries. They had expected to move 
through our front lines with little opposition. They 
were wrong. Our men were not versed in yielding 
tactics. The only defense strategy they knew was 
to fight it out on the ground where they stood. 
They met the attack with as firm a front as the men 
in homespun when, more than a hundred years 
before, they had turned back another invasion at 
Saratoga. 

It was a platoon-leader’s battle. There was lit- 
tle chance for the high command to exert its will. 
All they could do had been done before the battle 
joined. On the left, platoons of I and M Compa- 
nies of the 7th swerved to the right to meet an 
attacking German unit which had flanked them. 
The drifting smoke seemed to spew gray figures in 
coal-scuttle helmets. Our troops cut them down 
with rifle-fire, but on they came and surged into the 
position. Hardly an American survived. The 
story was read later in the sprawling dead bodies 
of German and American that lay mingled at this 
point. 

On the right the 38th Infantry, under McAlex- 
ander, earned immortality and the proud title of 
the “Rock of the Marne.” Crabbed Scotchman 
that he was, McAlexander knew but one defense 
—that was to hold his ground and beat the enemy. 
By rifle-fire and machine-gun his men stopped the 
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Germans from crossing on their front. On his 
right the French units had withdrawn some five 
kilometres. On his left the Germans had crossed. 
He faced his supports east and west and met at- 
tacks from three sides. All morning long the men 
of the 38th held a narrow salient battered on three 
sides. The river platoon of G Company was com- 
pletely wiped out. Another of the same company 
had but two survivors. 

Meanwhile the terrible bombardment continued 
unabated. The Germans had the headquarters of 
the 80th Infantry marked on their firing-charts and 
hammered it unceasingly. The fire covered the 
rear areas with almost equal ferocity. Every roll- 
ing-kitchen was destroyed. 

When word was received that the Germans had 
crossed the river and were pressing their attack 
home Colonel Butts decided to call for the S. O. S. 
barrage from the artillery. Hays crawled out of 
the dugout into the blinding maelstrom of shell- 
fire, and made his way to the horses. Again he 
started on a wild ride for his battalion. Again he 
cantered through the leaping hell in the woods. 

The German bombardment had literally de- 
stroyed the forest. It was turned into an im- 
penetrable deadfall of timber. After struggling 
through it for a few minutes Hays realized it was 
impassable. He made his way to the fields and 
pushed on in the open. Overhead he heard a whir- 
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ring noise. Glancing up he saw an airplane with 
a great black cross on the under side of its wings. 
It swooped at him, spraying him with its machine- 
gun. 

He ducked into the woods, but could get no- 
where and came out into the meadow. Again the 
airplane spotted him and fired on him. For some 
time he worked his way forward, playing hide-and- 
seek with the Boche aviator. His third horse was 
shot and killed. 

By the time he reached Gréves Farm it was 
broad morning. 'The sun had come out and hung 
“red as a drop of blood” in the haze of battle. The 
gaunt, powder-streaked men still stood to the guns. 
The enemy airplanes had found the positions. As 
a result the first-aid station was crowded with 
wounded. Near the pits lay half a dozen still fig- 
ures. One whole French battery and many of our 
75s had been put out by direct hits. 

For hours without a pause our men had been 
serving the guns. The battalion was faced with a 
crisis. The ammunition was nearly exhausted. 
Unless more was received at once the American 
infantry would be without support. All ranks 
knew this. The sergeants cursed bitterly as they 
saw the diminishing piles of shells. 

Some one shouted from the rear. Hays glanced 
back and saw straining across the open field cais- 
sons and wagons piled high with unprotected am- 
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munition. Shells exploded around them as the 
watching airplanes signalled their position to the 
Boches. The drivers flogged the mules into a trot. 
The helpers jumped to the ground and tugged at 
the bits of the stubborn. A number of animals 
were hit, but through they came, harness jingling, 
carts rattling, and drew up in a cloud of dust near 
the battalion dump. The nearest men yelled their 
approval. The 2nd Battalion of the 10th would 
still stay in action. 

As quickly as possible Hays started back to the 
infantry. Hardly had he left when his fourth 
horse was hit and fell dead. He was badly shaken 
but returned to the artillery, got another horse and 
started again. Through the shell-scoured field he 
cantered. Before he reached Colonel Butts his 
fifth horse was wounded. Hays was still unhurt. 
It seemed no bullet had his number. 

When he reached the 30th Infantry dugout he 
found messages had arrived during his absence. 
The S. O. S. barrage was falling among our men 
and must be lengthened. Just pausing to get in- 
structions from the colonel and a few swallows of 
tepid water from a canteen, he was off again on his 
endless round. 

Meanwhile on the right the Germans had driven 
the French back many kilometres. In the sec- 
tor of the 3rd Division they had captured the for- 
ward outposts, but the Americans still held the 
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main line of resistance. The Boches, however, had 
crossed the river in considerable numbers. Though 
their plans had been completely upset by the stub- 
born resistance of the green American troops, they 
were making a determined attempt to retrieve their 
failure and to advance. Through the long hot day 
the battle raged in the smoke and haze. Attack 
followed attack. Groups of gray-clad Germans 
charged the American positions with gallantry, 
only to be met by the defenders with equal gal- 
Jantry. The struggling soldiers of both armies 
were mixed together on the broken ground south of 
the river. Here a knot of Americans with splendid 
valor would be holding an outpost position, isolated 
by kilometres from the rest of their division. 
There a Boche patrol would filter through a gap 
in our line and get within two or three hundred 
metres of our artillery.. 

All day long George Hays journeyed to and fro 
between the artillery and infantry. Two more of 
his horses were hit, bringing the number to seven. 
When night fell it seemed probable that the Ger- 
mans would renew their assault next morning. 
Nearly half of our artillery had been put out of 
action. Again the question of ammunition was to 
the fore, for again we were short. Hays volun- 
teered to see what he could do. He rode back 
through the woods and discovered a battalion of 
French 155s. With the aid of an interpreter he 
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explained the situation and arranged for support- 
ing fire. From a French cavalry troop he got 
messengers whom he sent to other units asking their 
aid. 

Morning came, but with it no German assault. 
Our infantry at once pushed forward determined 
counter-attacks. The Boche planes had command 
of the air and saw our troop movements. As a 
result their artillery shelled our advancing men 
with telling effect. Regardless of their losses, the 
dough-boys struggled ahead. 

Sullenly the Boches began to retire. By eve- 
ning there were practically none left south of the 
Marne on the front of the 8rd Division. The last 
great German drive had been broken. 

A desperately tired artillery lieutenant, spat- 
tered with mud, his uniform in tatters, his eyes 
deep-sunk in his head, was making his way to the 
30th Infantry headquarters. He was as gaunt 
and worn as was his ancestor at Valley Forge. A 
shell crashed. Down he went, wounded in both 
legs. It was George Price Hays. For two days 
and nights he had labored unceasingly. Seven 
horses had been, shot under him. Through the 
shattering bombardment he had kept contact be- 
tween the infantry and artillery. The work he 
had done was of vital importance, for the informa- 
tion he had carried had enabled our artillery to 
support effectively the sorely pressed infantry. 
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At the headquarters of the 80th Hays’s wounds 
were bandaged and he was sent to the hospital. 
In recommending him for the Medal of Honor 
Colonel Butts wrote: “I was glad to see him 
wounded, as I thought he would be killed.” 
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“And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the war- 
like message went, 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires 


of Kent. —Macaulay. 
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ERHAPS the most northerly outpost of the old 

South is Maryland. There flourished the 
comfortable country life of the Southern landed 
gentry, which resembled that of the English county 
squires such as Roger de Coverley or Tom Jones. 
Men and women lived easily and slowly. Sport of 
all sort abounded. In the Chesapeake Bay were 
ducks by millions. Quail and woodcock filled 
brier patch and thicket. Reedbirds flew in clouds 
over the marshes. ‘The sportsman had a country 
where there were a dozen different varieties of 
small game. 

In the rolling woods there were ’coons and ’pos- 
sums. <A vivid recollection of my boyhood is a 
Maryland ’possum-hunt. It was at night. The 
shadows of branch and tree in the tangled woods 
danced like goblins in the flare of the pitch-pine 
torches. The “houn’ dogs” bayed. ‘The negroes hal- 
looed encouragement to their favorites, recogniz- 
ing them when they gave tongue on the trail and 
calling them by name. Finally, the scrambling 
pursuit brought us to some big tree around whose 
trunk the hounds were barking excitedly. Over- 
head, branches and leaves formed a lacelike can- 
opy in the flickering light. Jor a few minutes all 
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stood staring intently at the tree-top. Then an ex- 
cited whoop announced that some one had spotted 
the ’possum’s eyes shining in the torches’ flare. 
In less time than it takes to tell, a negro had 
climbed the tree and shaken him off the limb where 
he was huddled. 

In Maryland, particularly during the last cen- 
tury, the horse was king. On him the landowner 
rode over his broad acres and superintended the 
work of his field-hands. With him he took the 
great majority of his pleasures. A man who 
could not ride was as rare in Maryland as a hen’s 
tooth. 

The position the horse held in the community is 
illustrated in their sayings. For example, just 
outside of Baltimore there is the lovely Green 
Spring Valley. In it live a delightful family by 
the name of Stuart—stanch sportsmen and good 
fighters. They furnish the M. F. H.s for the fox- 
hounds and are leaders in all activities. The say- 
ing is that in the Valley “no one pays any atten- 
tion to you unless you are a Stuart or a horse.” 

All over Maryland there are packs of foxhounds 
—the Green Spring Valley, the Elkridge, the Har- 
ford. 'The hunting is of the most attractive type, 
for those who engage in it are more interested in 
the fun they get out of it than in how they look to 
the rest of the world while doing it. The hunting- 
fields are made up in part of farmers, riding every- 
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thing from the young filly that will take the family 
to church Sunday to sourly suspicious mules who 
do not regard a cross-country run as a happy vari- 
ant to their farm work. 

In addition to the fox-hunting there is racing, 
grading from the famous Maryland Cup to in- 
formal meets at catch-weights over any course that 
the surrounding country affords. 

Thackeray says that true philosophers “who 
love all sorts of natural beauties, should love good 
victuals and good drink.” In this the Mary- 
landers agree, with the possible amendment that 
they do not believe it is necessary to be a philoso- 
pher to qualify. 

The justly famous Southern hospitality is no- 
where more prominent. If it were known for 
nothing else, Maryland would still be noted for her 
terrapin and that most toothsome of dishes chicken 
Maryland, where delicately browned morsels swim 
in gravy and are flanked by crisp bacon and frit- 
ters. Dinner in an old-fashioned Maryland home 
is enough to tempt Saint Simeon Stylites to glut- 
tony. 

The Maryland houses are typical of the old 
South. All over the countryside there are stately 
homes built many years ago. They suggest the 
unhurried peace and tranquillity of days when 
stage-coaches travelled the roads from Washington 
to Philadelphia; when square-riggers with tiering 
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clouds of white canvas ploughed the Atlantic; and 
when railroads, ocean liners, airplanes, and radio 
were as little known as the fourth dimension. A 
telephone in one of these houses seems as out of 
place as would William the Silent in the United 
States Senate. 

So much of the past has survived in Maryland 
that a British friend once told me he would advise 
any one who wished to see a Georgian village to 
visit Annapolis rather than any spot in England. 

Baltimore, the big city of the State, has changed 
more than the back-country, but even Baltimore is 
far from resembling a city like Newark or Wil- 
mington. There family connections are still much 
taken into account. If you are describing a friend, 
it means something to say, “He was a Spottiswood 
of Virginia,” or, “She was a Pinckney of South 
Carolina.” That places them at once to the aver- 
age Baltimorean. 

In this city, in the early seventies, lived and prac- 
tised Doctor Francis Turequand Miles. He came 
from Charleston, South Carolina. The family had 
always been willing to “jeopardize their lives unto 
the death” for what they thought right. Ancestors 
had fought in both the Revolutionary War and 
that of 1812. Doctor Miles himself had served 
gallantly in the Confederate Army and_ been 
wounded. He had married a Miss Wardlaw, one 
of the Wardlaws of South Carolina. 
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To them, in 1873, was born a son. Running 
true to old Southern custom, the child was chris- 
tened Wardlaw. In the South sons are often 
given their mother’s family name for a first name. 

He was a healthy youngster. He attended 
school in Baltimore. By the time he was seventeen 
he had grown into a stocky, well-built young fel- 
low, rather short of stature, with thick black hair 
growing low on his forehead. He was quiet, but 
by no manner of means unsocial. 

The time was ripe for him to go to college. Un- 
til this moment his father had always hoped that he 
would follow the profession of medicine. Young 
Miles told him that he wished to study philology. 
It was a bitter disappointment to the older man, 
who had looked forward to days of companionship 
when he and his son would be practising together. 
Perhaps on this account Doctor Miles would not 
agree. After much argument it was decided that 
young Miles should study medicine, take his train- 
ing as interne, and then determine on his course of 
action. He attended Johns Hopkins University 
and the University of Maryland Hospital. For 
eight years no one heard of his love for literature. 
At last his training was finished; his promise to 
his father was fulfilled; he had served his years 
for Rachel. His wishes were unchanged, and his 
desire was still to be a professor of English. This 
time his father assented. 
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Wardlaw Miles went to Germany, where he 
studied at the University of Heidelberg. On his 
return he took a Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins. He 
was offered an assistant professorship of English 
at Princeton and accepted. 

He was very happy in his work. The quaint 
old college town appealed to him. He liked the 
atmosphere of solidity. He liked the culture and 
gentleness that go with much study and not too 
much money. The untrammelled theorizing of 
university life appealed to him. He was fond of 
the students. It interested him to see them work 
out their attitude toward life. After all, college 
is simply a city in miniature, with the important 
exception that a boy’s mistakes in college are not 
irretrievable as they often are in after-life. The 
“moving finger” may write, but its college lines 
can be blotted out in a fashion that is impossible in 
the workaday world. 

While at Princeton he became acquainted with 
Colonel Stockton and his family. They are stal- 
wart stock. Benjamin Franklin, an ancestor, 
signed the Declaration of Independence when, as 
he said, it was a question of “hanging together or 
hanging separately.” 

One of the colonel’s children was Miss Katherine 
Stockton. Miles fell in love with her and she ac- 
cepted him. They were married in Colonel Stock- 
ton’s home in Princeton. After their honeymoon 
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they settled down to the placid life of the university 
town. The years moved by in orderly quiet. 
Children were born. 

The summer of 1914 began much as had a hun- 
dred others before it. It seemed as if the pleasant, 
untroubled peace and order of recent years had al- 
ways existed. A large number of able men were 
convinced that a great war was an impossibility. 

Suddenly there came the news of the assassina- 
tion of the Crown Prince of Austria. To the aver- 
age man it was a deplorable incident, no more. It 
was like a spark glowing in a woods, small, almost 
unnoticeable at first. A gust of wind fans it. It 
roars into life and soon is leaping from tree to tree, 
devouring a forest. 

Even after war had been declared by Austria, 
Germany, Serbia, France, and Russia, it was all 
but impossible for our people to believe it. One of 
the most prominent bankers in New York said to 
me at this time: “The war will not last twenty-four 
hours. The bankers will not permit it.” 

Eventually we realized what had happened. The 
world as we knew it had shrivelled in an instant 
like a sheet of paper in a fire. That figment of 
the imagination, international law, had ceased to 
exist. The only law left was the naked sword, as 
of old. 

For a short time we were stunned. Then orders 
for war materials began to come from the belliger- 
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ents. As the magnitude of the struggle became 
evident these orders increased. Our people found 
the misfortunes of others were translatable into 
profits. Men became millionaires over night. At 
night-clubs, the “tired business men” demanded 
change for thousand-dollar bills to pay for their 
supper. To all ranks of the country engaged in 
commercial work profits poured in as if Fortuna- 
tus’s purse were being emptied over the land. 
Whatever a man touched in the way of business, 
he turned, like Midas, into gold. 

Meanwhile the bitter struggle raged in Europe. 
Belgium’s neutrality was violated by the Central 
Powers. The submarine war started, with the 
ghastly tragedies that followed in its train. 

Our prosperity had dazzled us. We refused to 
see that righteousness called us to drop our neu- 
trality and fight for our ideals as well as our safety. 
We turned the other cheek to the buffet, not in 
meekness but in order to use both hands for grab- 
bing money. 

At the bottom of our hearts, however, there was 
a sneaking realization that we were playing an ig- 
noble and unworthy part. There were some few 
men who saw through the blaze of lights and called 
on the nation to stand by its traditions. In the 
hope that she sooner or later would awake, they 
advocated military and naval preparation. 

The Lusitania was sunk. Hundreds of women 
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and children perished. Even then we only prated 
of “statute and of state.” Nevertheless, the hor- 
ror of the disaster strengthened the sentiment for 
action. 

A group of civilians volunteered to go to military 
training-camps, which General Leonard Wood had 
agreed to hold. Among those who saw the situa- 
tion with clear eyes was Wardlaw Miles, professor 
of English at Princeton University. 

The Plattsburg Camps were held. They were 
in no sense what we know as camps to-day. Those 
who attended paid their own fare up and back, and 
their keep while there. All that was provided by 
the United States were the military instructors and 
equipment. ‘The government was graciously per- 
mitting certain of its citizens to prepare themselves, 
at their own expense, to defend it. 

To this early camp went the strangest assort- 
ment of men imaginable. Many of them were 
long past their physical prime. ‘They were distin- 
guished in a dozen walks of life. There were 
Robert Bacon, ex-Secretary of State, ex-partner 
of J. P. Morgan; John Purroy Mitchel, mayor of 
New York; Arthur Woods, his police commis- 
sioner; George Wharton Pepper, since senator of 
the United States; Alston Burr, a Boston banker, 
and a hundred more of the same type and almost 
equal prominence. Among them was Professor 
Miles. 
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Looking back at these camps through the years, 
we see many comic incidents that stand out. Any 
one who thinks, however, that the men who went 
there regarded them humorously makes a grave 
mistake. The Plattsburgers were training with as 
serious and grim a purpose as their ancestors an- 
swered the call to arms for the battle of Lexington. 

I have seen the ex-Secretary of State standing in 
the rain, the drops trickling from his hat, his face 
set like the day of judgment, while a Regular Army 
sergeant drilled him in the manual of arms. A mis- 
take in performing “right about face” was taken 
as much to heart by the mayor of New York as if 
he had unwittingly permitted some one to loot the 
city funds. 

There was no question of discipline with these 
men—they disciplined themselves. All they asked 
was an opportunity to learn and proper instruc- 
tion. General Wood felt so deeply the impor- 
tance of the movement that he himself spent much 
time at Plattsburg. 

Toward the end of 1915 my father visited the 
camps. Near where the tents were pitched was a 
field. On one side it fronted on Lake Champlain. 
On another it was bounded by a grove of whisper- 
ing pine-trees. Here one evening he addressed us. 
‘The men sat in silent rows, listening intently as he 
spoke of our duty as a nation in the great crisis. 
Gradually the light failed as the sun sank in bur- 
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nished glory. No one stirred. It became too dark 
for him to see his notes. A soldier quietly brought 
him an old lantern. The night engulfed the rows 
of listening men. Sitting in the rear, I could see 
motionless black heads silhouetted against the fee- 
ble lantern light, and my father’s face and figure, 
half concealed, half revealed, as he gesticulated to 
drive home his points. That speech brought Gen- 
eral Wood a stinging rebuke from the War De- 
partment for permitting my father to appear. 

The War went on. Insult was piled on injury. 
The country stirred uneasily. The golden chains 
that bound the United States were loosened. The 
spirit of the people hardened. Finally, in the 
spring of 1917, we declared war. 

Again the Plattsburg camps were called; this 
time, however, with the full support of the govern- 
ment for the purpose of training officers for the 
armies we were to raise. Again Wardlaw Miles, 
forty-four-year-old college professor, attended. 
His wife was of as stern stuff as he. She, too, 
felt his duty was clear. Though they had Ittle 
money and three small children at their home in 
Princeton, there was never a question as to what he 
should do. 

If the previous camps had been serious, these 
were even more so. The men went in the early 
spring to Plattsburg, and shivered under insuffi- 
cient blankets, for it was still bitterly cold. They 
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toiled day and night. I can recall ordering a prom- 
inent bank official to pick up the cigarette-butts 
lying near a barracks. He saluted solemnly and 
obeyed. It was only in later years that it occurred 
to me as humorous, and I doubt if he has thought 
of it in that light even to this day. 

For three months the men worked ceaselessly. 
Then those who had made good were commissioned. 
Miles was made a second lieutenant and went to 
the 77th Division. 

The confusion of early days in the Division was 
unimaginable. The officers, with the scant Platts- 
burg training of a few months, were the nearest 
approach to military instructors the lower units 
had. The way the N. C. O.s were selected was 
typical. The company officers lined up the two 
hundred raw recruits that came to them in the 
draft. Then they passed down the ranks, asking 
each man what his occupation was in civilian life. 
Number three would answer: “I was foreman of a 
gang on the subway.” “You are acting corporal,” 
the captain would say. “I was head of a plumber- 
shop,” number six would respond. “You will act 
as sergeant,” he was told. So the units were 
formed. 

Lieutenant Miles was assigned to Company B of 
the 308th Infantry. His captain was L. S. Breck- 
inridge. Once, when Captain Breckinridge was 
sick, Miles had command of the unit. 
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The morning report is the bane of all green offi- 
cers. It is complicated at best. In Company B 
it was doubly difficult. Many of the men were 
foreign-born Americans. Some could speak no 
English, much less write it. As a result, their 
names had been put euphonically on the muster- 
rolls. Only those who have tried to write foreign 
names in English from sound alone, know what this 
means. 

The prize puzzle centred around two Russians. 
Some Scotch recruiting-sergeant had originally put 
them down “MacVish” and “MacVaman.” Miles 
would get the two men before him and labor to find 
out who they were. With the cheerful optimism 
shared by most Americans that if you speak bad 
English to a foreigner he will understand you, 
Miles would say to them: “You MacVish?” <A 
grunt. “You MacVaman?” Another grunt. But 
a statement, “You not MacVish,” “You not Mac- 
Vaman,” would bring much the same grunt. Nei- 
ther man could write, neither could apparently 
speak any language intelligible to any one except 
his opposite number. Indeed, many in the com- 
pany were convinced that the purring, spitting syl- 
lables they used were not even understood by each 
other. 

Miles was in a quandary. He could not say he 
had the two men as registered on the rolls. He 
could not say he had either. What made it even 
worse, he could not say that he did not have both. 
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Meanwhile, the colonel “rode him” to get the 
morning report accurate. Once he came to Cap- 
tain Breckinridge, whose sickness was considerably 
brightened by the dilemma of his second in com- 
mand, and said: “I cannot find out who is in our 
company. If you don't get well right away, this 
War is off!” 

Miles made an excellent officer. Though quiet, 
he had the knack of inspiring confidence. He 
knew how to make men “like him so they learned to 
like their work.” His platoon was one of the best 
in the regiment. It won second place in the regi- 
mental competition. 

Though mild-mannered as a rule, he would al- 
ways flare up when called “professor.” For some 
reason this affected him the way it affects a little 
boy to call him “‘teacher’s pet.” It was a fighting 
word. 

In the spring of 1918 the Division started for 
France. When it arrived, Lieutenant Miles heard 
that while he was crossing the ocean another baby 
had been born to him in his Princeton home. 

The troops went into the battle of the Vesle. 
There they got their first experience of war 
and handled themselves well. There they were 
drenched with gas, battered with high explosives, 
and combed with machine-guns. In addition, they 
were soaked with rain. Many were wounded or 
killed. Some were taken sick. Among these lat- 
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ter were Captain Breckinridge and Lieutenant 
Miles. 'They were sent to the hospital. 

As soon as they were able they left the hospital 
and started back to their regiment. By railroad, 
automobile, and truck they worked their way up. 
The last part of their journey was made on foot. 

They found the Division attacking toward the 
Aisne. The Germans were being beaten back. 
Our troops had been advancing over a wide, gently 
rolling plateau, typical of northern France. Little 
villages with white-walled, red-roofed houses and 
gray-stone churches had dotted it before the War. 
Now all that remained were piles of rubbish from 
which beams jutted, and walls from which an occa- 
sional window-frame stared sightlessly like an eye- 
socket in a skull. The fields had been trampled. 
Trenches zigzagged across them. Wire entangle- 
ments sprawled like leafless vines between tum- 
bling posts. Great shell-craters marked the roads 
and meadows with yawning holes, as if the country 
had been smallpox-stricken. Everywhere were 
scattered broken caissons, empty ammunition- 
cases, battered equipment, and all that marks the 
wake of a battle. Clustered groups of rough 
crosses showed that friend and foe alike had paid 
the price. 

The Americans nea reached the edge of the pla- 
teau. Rough ravines furrowed it and led down 
to the valley through which the Aisne Canal plac- 
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idly flowed. Beyond to the north the land rose 
abruptly to another and rougher table-land. 

It was September 10th when Breckinridge and. 
Miles reported to the colonel of the 308th. The 
Regiment was lying on the heights overlooking the 
valley. Its left joined the 305th. Its right was 
bent back to maintain contact with the 307th, which 
had been held up by a strongly fortified position the 
centre of which was the town of Revillon. 

The companies had been reduced until they were 
hardly shadows of what they had been. The splen- 
did war-strength units that had marched through 
New York a few short months before had but fifty 
per cent of their men left. A captain could not 
muster for duty more than eighty soldiers of his 
outfit. 

The two officers were assigned to I and M Com- 
panies. The night after they arrived, the high 
command wanted prisoners for the purpose of iden- 
tifying the hostile divisions. For the benefit of the 
high command, let me say that it may be easy to tell 
the chief of staff that a prisoner is needed at once. 
It is a gray horse of a very different color when the 
infantryman in the front lines is confronted with 
the order at dusk on a rainy day. 

The colonel called for volunteers to lead five pa- 
trols. Miles was among the officers who stepped 
forward. The 77th was no longer a green division. 
They had learned many of the lessons that come 
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only through bitter experience, hard-bought by 
lives. They had learned that size in a night-patrol 
is more often weakness than strength. Stealth and 
surprise are the great factors that contribute to 
success after dark. Every additional man adds to 
the danger. The slightest misstep, the click of a 
breech-bolt, a half-smothered cough may bring a 
hurtling shower of lead to mow down the entire de- 
tachment. These patrols taken out by the officers 
of the 308th were of not more than five men each. 
They were successful, and brought back a couple of 
prisoners. 

Two days passed, while the men lay in water- 
filled shell-craters and hastily dug fox-holes. The 
308th could not attack until the strong-point that 
was holding up the regiment on the right had been 
cleared away. 

Late in the evening of the 13th orders were re- 
ceived to send two companies of the 308th to the 
major of the 8rd Battalion of the 307th. There 
was to be a determined assault on the fortification 
south of Revillon, and these companies were to be 
used to support the attack. The colonel assigned 
this duty to I and M Companies commanded by 
Captain Breckinridge and Lieutenant Miles. 

All night it rained. At 3 a. M., in the pitchy 
black, the officers turned out their men and started 
for the rendezvous which was in a marsh. No 
guides had come. Generally guides do not arrive, 
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or, if they do, show an abysmal ignorance of the 
place to which they are to lead. 

The units started without them. It was raining. 
The men floundered along. They tripped over 
stumps. They splashed with dislocating jars into 
unexpected shell-holes. ‘They banged against trees. 
The night was so thick it was impossible to see a 
yard in advance. Each man had to keep physical 
contact with his comrade ahead or get irretrievably 
lost. Asa result, all had to move very slowly, and 
constant halts were ordered so that those in rear 
might close up. A good officer is continually 
watching the tail of the column, not the head. 
Everything is always all right at the head of the 
column. In the rear it is very different, particu- 
larly in marching over hard country. ‘The men are 
either halted because of some check in front of 
them, or running to close up a gap that has unac- 
countably occurred. ‘There is nothing more ex- 
hausting for soldiers than a broken pace of this 
type. 

To add to the difficulties of this march the line 
between the flanks of the two regiments was held by 
only a few scattered outposts. At times the offi- 
cers had no idea where they were. They did not 
know whether they were turned to the rear and 
marching away from their rendezvous, or whether 
the next minute might not find them in the Ger- 
man lines to be greeted by a burst of machine-gun 
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fire. They would halt and try to get their bear- 
ings. Standing in the warm, blanketlike dark 
that seemed smotheringly thick, they would peer 
and listen. Not a sound would break the heavy 
silences but the drip of the rain, the squelch of the 
mud as some man shifted his position, and the occa- 
sional sullen boom of a salvo of artillery. Star- 
shells streaked the black with white as they rushed 
skyward, paused, burst, and descended with a lazy 
grace. Even these gave them but little idea of 
direction, as the line was so irregular that the rock- 
ets came from all directions and might be fired by 
either friend or foe. Occasionally the two compa- 
nies came to one of the American outposts, to be 
greeted by a hoarse command to halt. As soon as 
they had identified themselves a whispered colloquy 
ensued. Questions were asked; answers were 
given; vague directions were pointed out, which 
left Breckinridge and Miles as much in doubt as 
ever. 

Finally dawn began to break. At first they felt 
it rather than saw it. The black that had pressed 
them down seemed less heavy. Gradually they 
made out, ghostlike, the drenched, mud-plastered 
figures of their comrades. From occasional salvos 
of artillery the firing increased until it roared as 
ceaselessly as Niagara. Against the dusk of early 
dawn the flare from the guns pulsated like a sick 
man’s breath. It became easier going. By eight, 
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when they reached the rendezvous, the sun was wal- 
lowing red in the haze. 

The battalion headquarters was in a swamp. 
Beyond, the ground rose gently, forming a fold 
rather than a hill. Beyond this again, stood the 
knoll which the Germans were defending. 

Major Halloran was in command of the battal- 
ion of the 307th to which the attack on the hill had 
been assigned. He directed the two companies of 
the 308th to wait in the swamp by his headquarters. 

The American artillery had shelled the German 
position, but only the divisional 75s had been avail- 
able for this duty. As a result, it was doubtful if 
much damage had been done. One of the men 
gloomily remarked: “Firin’ them little guns just 
makes ’em mad.” 

The major sent three companies forward to the 
assault. Out of the woods they pressed. Up the 
side of the knoll they struggled under a withering 
fire. Near the crest they found a dense belt of 
wire. ‘The men started picking their way across, 
falling fast. The line wavered and rolled back 
down the hill. Again the officers and sergeants 
formed the men. Again they stumbled out of the 
woods and up the slope. Again they reeled back 
before the blast of the machine-guns. 

Major Halloran sent up the fourth company of 
his battalion which he had been holding in reserve. 
The attack was resumed. Again the thin khaki 
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lines surged up the slope. Some of the men passed 
the wire, only to fall dead or wounded before reach- 
ing the German position. For the third time the 
decimated companies were driven back by the stub- 
born German defense. 

It was now one o’clock. Breckinridge and Miles 
had been watching the battle from the edge of the 
woods. They had seen the gallant charges of our 
troops. The hillside in front was dotted with fallen 
Americans huddled like heaps of discarded clothes. 
On the wires swayed others caught in grotesque at- 
titudes by sudden death. Their arms and legs were 
twisted into queer jointless positions. They 
seemed scarecrows rather than dead men. 

Behind in the swamp were the men of the 308th. 
They were lying flat in the mud and water, ex- 
changing an occasional remark, and stolidly smok- 
ing any cigarettes that had escaped drenching. 
Shells were bursting in the tree-tops, or landing in 
the swamp and sending geysers of mud and water 
spouting into the air. 

Major Halloran called headquarters and sug- 
gested the postponement of the attack until there 
could be additional artillery preparation on the 
German wire entanglements. He was told this 
was impossible. The strong-point must be taken 
at once. 

Miles was by him when he got this message. 
“Major, my men are fresh. Let us make the as- 
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sault.” Halloran agreed. A platoon from C 
Company of the 307th arrived at this time. Major 
Halloran ordered them to attack also. Miles was 
to take the left of the line. He called to his men. 
They staggered to their feet, and followed him for- 
ward. He halted them at the northern edge of 
the wood, and formed them in the shelter of the 
slight fold of ground that lay there. After they 
were in a line he moved them by the left flank for 
perhaps a hundred yards, then fronted them to the 
right and started the assault. 

The result of his manceuvre was that he took the 
Germans on the flank. Even at this a shower of 
bullets greeted the Americans as they came over 
the rise. The second in command, Lieutenant An- 
gier, of Boston, fell, shot through the head. As he 
lay there dying he cheered the men on, calling to 
them to smash the Germans and leave him where he 
lay. 

Miles pressed forward at the head of the troops. 
At his side was First Sergeant Norwart, a great 
black-haired giant, Norwegian by birth. Bullets 
spattered around them. Laboriously they picked 
their way through the wire entanglements. Nor- 
wart had seized a Chauchat rifle from a fallen sol- 
dier. As they reached the other side two bullets 
struck Miles, and he crumpled to the ground with 
bothlegs broken. Norwart chargedahead. Shad- 
owy Viking ancestors who had terrorized the whole 
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world seaboard in their painted galleys charged at 
his shoulder. He went berserk. Foaming at the 
mouth, he rushed with his Chauchat at the machine- 
gun nest that had been doing the greatest part of 
the damage. Firing the Chauchat from his hip, he 
killed or drove off the German garrison. 

Meanwhile, Miles, lying on the ground with both 
legs broken, had had his arm shattered by another 
bullet. Undaunted he was urging his men through 
the wire and into the German trenches. Through 
the whistling bullets Wolf, an orderly sent forward 
by Breckinridge, struggled to his side. Immedi- 
ately Miles ordered the soldier to pick him up and 
carry him forward. When the orderly refused, 
Miles threatened to shoot him with his pistol. 
Wolf with his burden lurched up the hill. Soon 
his uniform was drenched with the blood of the man 
on his back. From point to point the wounded of- 
ficer was carried. He directed in person the mop- 
ping up of the position. He organized his men to 
resist the counter-attack he knew would come. 

Finally Wolf was too exhausted to carry him far- 
ther. The indomitable professor of English at 
Princeton College sent to the rear for a stretcher 
and two stretcher-bearers, not to take him to the 
dressing-station, but to carry him more expedi- 
tiously along the front line. 

In a little while the stretcher-bearers and 
stretcher arrived. ‘The shattered man was lifted 
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in, covered with blood, the bones of his leg sticking 
through the skin. Every movement must have 
caused him untold agony, but he gave no sign. 
The rounds were made. Miles personally placed 
each man and gave him his orders. Whenever it 
was suggested that he be carried to the dressing- 
station, he swore he would blow the head off the 
first man to attempt it. There was no trifling with 
the gallant little Baltimorean. Finally, pain from 
his wounds and loss of blood so weakened him that 
Wolf was able to snatch the pistol from his failing 
hand. He was carried back in a dying condition. 

The college professor, the father of four children, 
had taken the heights which had resisted the attacks 
of four other American companies. Though his 
right arm and both legs were broken, he had refused 
to be evacuated, had continued in the attack and 
organized the position. For two hours he had re- 
mained with the troops, being sent to the rear only 
when too weak from his wounds to resist. 

Wardlaw Miles did not die. He went from hos- 
pital to hospital. His leg was amputated. Op- 
eration followed operation, but his arm was crip- 
pled for life. It was 1920 before he was finally 
able to leave the hands of the surgeons. 


Living in Baltimore with his wife and his four 
children is a thick-set, dark man with one leg and a 
crippled arm. He is lecturing on English at sey- 
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eral colleges and schools. If you ask him about the 
Medal of Honor he won, he will tell you it was a 
“put-up job,” and that he did not deserve it. The 
man is Wardlaw Miles, late of Princeton and the 
308th Infantry. What I wish to know is this: if 
he did not deserve the medal, why are the men of 
Company M of the 308th Infantry still naming 
their babies after him? 
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SERIES of simple, impressive narra- 
A tives of the Great War which Colo- 
nel Roosevelt has gathered from his 
own experience and from that of others. 
The titles express the quality of the epi- 
sodes: ‘‘Gentlemen, Unafraid,’’ ‘“The Way 
of an Eagle,’’ ‘‘Anchors Aweigh!’’ ‘‘Great- 
er Love Hath No Man,’’ ‘‘The Sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon,”’ ‘‘Dust of Bat- 
tle,’ ‘‘Caissons A-Rollin’,’’ ‘‘The Old- 
Timer.”’ 

Here are the heroic stories of some of 
the great figures of the war, men from 
every arm of the service, who were heroes 
because it was part of the job and had to 
be done. Sergeant Alvin York, who cap- 
tured thirty-five guns and one hundred and 
thirty-two men practically single-handed; 
Matej Kocak, the fighting marine; George 
Hays, the liaison officer who had seven 
horses shot under him at the last battle of 
the Marne but who kept contact between 
artillery and infantry to the end; Michael 
Ellis, the ‘‘old-timer’’ who in the climb 
up the crimson slopes of Montrefagne sin- 
gle-handed took ten machine-guns and 
more than sixty prisoners — and many 
others, battle epics that in most cases, like 
all real epics, have up to now been told 
by word of mouth and are here for the 
first time collected. The illustrations by 
Captain Thomason in their sweep and 
vigor catch the vital spirit of the book. 

Colonel Roosevelt, whose own service 
in the war was a highly active and dis- 
tinguished one, writes with a soldier’s ap- 
preciation as well as with the literary skill 
that his name implies. 
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